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INT RODU CTION 


It will be necessary for the sake of limiting the length 
of this dissertation to encompass a great deal of work on the 
meaning of the term thi leswuhe of history" into a very short space. 
Briefly, the present writer would like to define philosophy 


of his tory as the study of the meaning, determinism » Gevelopment , 


and_end of the wents of human behavior in time. 


To have a philosophy of history one is not required to be- 
lieve that there is determinism or that there is freedom in history, 
but is merely required to have a set of attitudes or opinions upon 
that question. Rvery one of the world's two billion-inhabitants 
has a philosophy of history, although with many persons, as with 
Ortega y Gasset, the philosophy of history that is held is very in- 
complete. 

Such a definition the present writer believes to be the 
only possible one. To limit the definition of philosophy of his- 


tory to a particular attitude toward the events of human behavior 


in time renders the term, "pyhilosophy of history", useless, since 
all discussion must then center about whether it is legitimate to 
call such-and-such a work a“philosophy of history." 

Following the definition proposed, even the man who rigor- 
ously maintans that there is no meaning, determining factor(s), de- 
velopment or end to history has, by the token of his denial, a 


philosophy of history. It is in this way that we justify charact- 


erizing the thought of Benedetto Croce as a "philosophy of history" 


in spite of his insistence that 1) since all | philosophies of his- 


tory attempt to find the Weltplan of the universe, and 2) since 


1 


2 


all philosophies of history resort to the transcendental realms 
4 | » 
to find this, and 3) since there is no purpose’ and no transcend- 


ae 


ental realm discoverable, 4) therefore there is no such thing as 
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a philosophy of history. (See Be Croce, History, Its Theory and 
Practice, Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y., 1923, Chapter VI, and idem., — 


History as the Story of Liberty, W. W. Norton & Co., N.Y¥., 1941, 


Chapter V). Hence Croce views philosophy of¢history as "a process 
of excogitation and guess-work. . .a consequence of mental impo- 


tence." (History as the Story of Liberty, supra cit., p. 35). 


— 


Troeltsch likewise rejects philosophy of history by a part- 
icularistic definition. He defines it as "the development of spir- 
itual unity,” remarks that man as a whole does not develop spir- 
itual unity, and therewith rejects philosophy of history. Troeltsch 
feels that because individuals determine history, a philosophy of 
history is impossible. (See A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, "Philosophy 
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of History,” Hertz Lectures of the British Academy, 1927, Humphrey 


Milford, Amen House, London, 1927, and Troeltsch, "Christian 
Thought$ University of London Press, London, 1923). 

Before elaborating the definition of philosophy of history 
herein set forth, it may be well to occupy a moment considering 
some Other definitions. Pringle-Pattison states that a philosophy 
of history seeks to discern the plan, purpose, and end in history. 
("Philosophy of History, op. cit.) Georgia Harkness defines phil- 


osophy of history as the movement of human destiny, the forces 
determining it and the means and ends in achieving it. (Plato's 
Philosophy of History," Christendom, Summer, 1957, Vol. tT, No. 3, 


Pp. 4-36.) Professor Robett Flint's classic definition adds at- 
temps at periodization and other characteristics to the concept, 
which more properly characterize historiography. 
Historiography is the science-of the writing of history 


3 
and deals with the problem of periodization, the accuracy of his- 


torical know ledge , the question whether the historian can be im- 
partial or whether he must be biased (historical relativism), the 
nature of historical writings ~- whether they be art, my thology 
in history, methods of acquiring historical data, etc. Most of 


Croce's works, particularly History, Its Theory and Practice, 


EEE 


deals with this. For another treatment of the problems of histo- 
riography see Maurice Mandelbaun, The Problem of Historical Know- 


ledge, Liveright Co., N., Y¥., 1938. It is necessary to keep his- 
toriography and philosophy of history distinct. | 
Historicism is posed by somewriters, including Croce, as 
the alternative to philosophy of history. They define it as "the 
science of history." For Croce historicism differs fran philos- 
ophy of history in that the former rejects all transcendental 
values, views history as identical with Reality and Life. (History 


as the Story of Liberty, op. cit., Part II, Chapter 1). For the. 


purposes of this treatment we may regard historicism as subsumed 

under philosophy of history. 
Philosophy of history , then, deals with the meaning, de- 

termination, development and end of the events of human behavior 


in time. 


First, it deals with the relationship of essence and exis- 


tence. This raises the problem of the values in human history 


and hence the question of the meaning of human history. Are values 
transcendent? Or are values rooted inexistence and hence is mean- 
ing in life rooted there? . Sane man have an essence which is un- 
fulfilled? Or is essence a changing product of historical devel- 
opment? _ — 

Second , philosophy of history deals with the nature of 


existence. Among the problems involved here are the following: 


By . 


Is existence determined? If so, what factor or factors are most 
influential? Given the factors that are influential, is man free 
to Aetemsine his. on destiny? How does existence tenet Are 
there cycles. of civilization? Does history repeat itself? Is 
each stage of history unique, or were only certain events such as 
the birth of Christ unique? Or is there development in history 
at all? | 

| Last, philosophy of history deals with the doctrines of 
progress and escha tology? Is there an eschaton? Is that eschaton 
transcendental or within history? Is there a progress leading to. 
the eschaton or does it arrive apoos 1yptically? Or is there mere- 
ly infinite progress and no eschaton? Or is there neither progress 
nor eschaton? | | 

These, then, are the problems that properly belong to the 

sphere of the philosophy of history. Philosophy of history is not, 
as Croce says, necessarily transcendental. It may be considered 
as a study of the events of human life to ascertain the remot 6 


connexions between them and a study of the relationship of these 


to spirit, to consciousness. 


PART I 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


CHAPTER I 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


Christopher Dawson is a communicant of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In order to appreciate most fully and understand his phil- 
osophy of history, it is necessary to consider the philosophy of 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is a highly questionable proposition that there is a 
Roman Catholic philosophy of history. More probably there are 
several. But certain checks in Roman Catholic thinking have pre- 
- vented more than random diversions in Roman Catholic historical 
thought. The philosophy of history of the Roman church is the pro- 
duct of many minds. Among the foremost are Plato, St. Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Giambattista Vico, and Bossuet. All but Plato 
are consid ered good Roman Catholics, and there is some doubt about 
the status of Plato. (Father Mullen of Niagara University quotes 
St. Bonaventura as referring to Socrates as a good Roman Catholic) 

Ross J. S. Hoffman, in the volume with the pretentious 
title, The Catholic Philosophy of History (Ed. Peter Guilday, P. 


J. Kennedy and sons, 1936) defines philosophy of history as the 
rationale by which the facts of history are rendered explicable 


_—_ 
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to man. He adds the t philosophy of history considers the principles, 
laws, and causes of history, and the meaning and purpose of the 
historical process. Man, remarks Hoffman, cannet transcend. nature 
with reason, and therefore cannot understand philosophy of his- 
tory by means of the reason. Because of this, Croce calls phil- 


osophy of history dead. But since the Roman Catholic sees his- 
6 
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tory through faith, through "the transcendent light," philosophy 
of history for him is not dead. (Hoffman, Introduction, The 
Catholic Philosophy of History, op. cit.) It is well to keep this 


conception of the philosophy of history in mind while considering 
the Roman Catholic treatment of history. : 

Platonic thought has supplied one basis upon which Roman. 
Catholic historical treatment has-been erected. Plato thought of 
history as motivated through man. Eros for Plato is a dynamic 
force in history which enables knowledge to be translated into 
goodness with the result that a harmony of the soul is created. 

But the Utopian state is for Plato mythological, super-historical, 
according to Georgia Harkness who holds that Plato's Republic mere- 
ly bordered on the historical. (Harkness, op. cit., p. 443) God 
is a motivator in the sense of being a first cause, but God is, 
like man, subject to fate. 

The Catholic Church drew on these notions and on Hebrew 
ideas to lay the foundations for its philosophy of history. The 
Hebrew tradition conceived of God as living in history and direct- 
ing its events. It fostered a teleological view of reality and 
thus encouraged concepts of historical progress and apocalyptic 


but historical Utopias. (Quick, "The Present Situation in Chris- 


tian Theology, from the International Review of Missions, October, 
1938, pp. 569-580) 

The Catholic view drew largely from Hebrew thought the 
concept of grace, and from Platonism the transcendency of values 
and of Utopia. The Catholic view is to a considerable extent a 
combination, and to a partial extent a synthesis of the Platonic 
and Hebrew philosophies of history. However, we must not think 
of it as well formulated in the early period of the. church, 


St. Augustine, more than any_other single individual, pro- 
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foundly influenced the Roman Catholic his torical thought. He 
started from a concept of the perversion and primacy of the will 
in his great treatise, The City of God. This book must be read as 


a whole to be grasped, so the writer will omit page references and 
give the general tone of the book. For St. Augustine, man is essen- 
tially divine. All reality is divided into the realm of the trans- 
cendent and the realm of sin. But the transcendent has its in- 
fluences on history, the arena of sin and salvation. Man belongs 
essentially to the realm of the transcendent values of peace, jus- 
tice, harmony. The transcendent realm is that of the divine rea- 
son, the will of God, which historical reason and historical will 
can never understand since they are caught in sin. Man is caught 
in this historical realm where'sin is. (But Augustine does not mean 
that history is synonymous with sin.) The Fall is a mythological 
presentation of this fact of the divided nature of man. Man in 
sin is man with perverted will. Will being primary over mind, it 
is useless to use reason, for until God's will rules, reason is 
fallacious and demonic. 

The only escape is through grace which comes through 
Christ. The life of Christ is apparently for Augustine the one 
historical event which had meaning in itself. Christ revealed 
God and thus gave grace. All who shall be saved, either before 
entering their historical existence or after, shall be saved . 
through Him. 

Christ established the Roman Catholic Church which is both 
visible and invisible. Insofar as it is visible (historical) it 
is in sin; yet because it is also invisible, it is the organiza- 
tion through which grace flows into the world. The historical 
church is important because it is the symbol of the invisible 


church. The church must prepare the way for the. coming of the 
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Kingdom, which is supra-historical. The church points out to men 
that all earthly peace is an illusion except as a symbol of heav- 
enly peace, that all earthly progress is an illusion except as a 
symbol of heavenly progress, that all earthly happiness is illusory 
gave as symbolic of heavenly bliss. (However, Augustine grants 
that historical progress may have been given by God in his infinite 
mercy to sinners in order that they might have some mod cum of hap- 
piness before the deluge.) 

All true meaning (save the life of Christ) is outside time. 
God is outside tine and supra-historical. All values are outside 
time. Essential man is supra-historical and @utside time. | 

History has two "cities" (communities of souls). One is 
the heavenly and the other is the earthly city. The City of God, 
. whose historical meaning only exists insofar as it is essentially 
transcendent, is composed of those souls in heaven or temporarily 
on earth who have grace, who are motivated by the will of God. 
The earthly city is composed of those who have perverted and dem- 
onic wills. After Christ comes again, the Holy Catholic Church, 
visible and invisible, having prepared the way, the earthly city 
will be destroyed _ with it the earth and neetaie and time: and 
the City of God, transcendent, supra-historical, and outside time, 
shall reign in eternity. Man shall thus realize his essence; but 
his essence shall not be fulfilled in history. | 


Otto of Freising may also be mentioned for his Two Cities ~ 


which is essentially other-wordly. All meaning is transcendent. | 
Yet Otto strangely postulated the doctrine of providence, rendering 
earthly science and Christian faith subject to the providence of 
God. Augustine had partly enunciated this rather Hebraic doctrine, 
for implications of it were there in the unfolding of the visible 
and historical aspect of the City of God. (Felix Fellner,. "The 
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Two Cities of Otto of Freising," The Catholic Philosophy of His- 


tory.) 


The Roman Catholic philosophy of history holds that Au- 
gustine really believed in the freedom of the will, but in emphasiz- 
ing its partial perversion too much he gave rise to the Protestant 
heresy of the doctrine of original sin in which man's freedom is 


totally denied. (Moorhouse Millar, “Aquinas and the Missing 4ink 


in the Philosophy of History," The Catholic Philosophy of History) 
Aquinas therefore came to the rescue » and showed that history is 

at least in part a product of the free wills of men. Thomas Aquinas 
pointed out that man was both determined and free. Milhr, ina 
work bearing. the imprimatur (The Catholic Philosophy of _History } 


holds that this means that man is determined as to his end which 
is human perfection, but free as to his means. This may be, but 
it should be remembered that Aquinas believed in the partial per- 
version of the will and the immersion of man in natural necessity. 
Art and science for Aquinas were refiections of the soul. “The will 
is free, but unless inspired by reason, seeks carnal pleasures. 
Reason is a faculty of the soul whereby man apprehends and deals 
with the eternal ideas which are in God, i.e. are transcendent. 
The will, therefore, is only perverted when it is uninspired by 
reason. Hardly what Augustine held! 

For Aquinas, faith and reason yield certain conclusions 
tha t -_ identical, but faith yields higher conclusions, includ- 
ing the vision of God. | 


We may also mention Duns Scotus who enunciated the doctrine 


Of the self-determining will which can change (a change of will 

is faith) and attain beatitude, which brings man up out of nature. 
Will for Scotus is the keystone of the soul. Reason for Scotus 
was the lantern of the will. And Nicholas of Cusa, a cardinal, 


ee 
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set forth some Of the most embarrassingly inmmanental doctrines 
that have appeared within the "city" of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Cusanus denied the objective reality of universals apart from 
particulars and thus found meaning and essence in immanental his- 
tory. For Cusanus, every finite reality is infinitely near and 
infinitely remote from the divine. (The foregoing material on 
Cusanus, Scotus, and Aquinas is largely drawn from the lectures of 
Professor James Luther Adams at The Meadville Theological School) 
Joachim of Fiore, to whom we now turn, was born about 
1145 A.D. near Cosenza.* He became an ascetic monk, very loyal to 
the papacy. He became interested in apocalyptic and felt that 
the eschaton was near at hand. Moreover he believed that he was 
divinely illumined with this knowledge, though he undertook assi- 
duous parallel studies to confirm his opinions. 

He bélieved that the first dispensation had begun with 
Adam; the second with John the Baptist; the third with St. Benedict 
and the Cistercians; and now the fourth was to take place about 
1260 A.D. This was to be the last dispensation. The elect of the 
Greek Church would come to the aid of the Western Church and the 
Gentiles and Jews would be converted. Then would begin the last 
great fight against the last and worst anti- Christ » Gog. Follow- 
ing this would come the final judgment and the great Sabbath of 
the consummation. 

Joachim's doctrines were taken up by the Fanciscans and 
widely popularized. His three greatest works were made canonical 
by the Minorite Gerhard of Borgo San Dommino and together called 
"The Everlasting Gospel." A bull condemned the "Introduction" to 
the Everlas ting Gospel; but did not condemn Joachim's writings 


themselves. A synod at Arles even condemned his writings, but 


aie, _——~ 
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“Biographical material on Joachim of Fiore is from the 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Funk and 
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failed to get ecclesiastical confirmation of this condemnation, 

and Joachim remained as one beatified in the Roman Catholic Church. 
His emphasis on eschatology and periods of dispensation remained 
influential for many years. ty 

Giambiattistea Vico, who arrives on the Roman Catholic 

scene about twoc enturies after Nicholas of Cusa, represents a 
turning point in the discussion of the nature of history. We shall 
consider Vico later in connection with the philosophy of history 
of Benedetto Croce. Vico's Scienza Nuova, bearing the imprimatur, 


posits reality as substances and an Absolute Substance. Things 
are prototypes of forms in the Divine Mind or Divine Will. The 
Divine Will plans the development of the world, which is moral per- 


sonality. Man has moral consciousness. (See Croce, The Philoso- 


phy of Giambattista Vico, Latimer, Ltd., London, 1913, esp. Chapter 


VI). And man has free will, according to Vico, as the modern 
Roman Catholic, P. C. Perrotta, reports. ("Giambattista Vico," 


The Catholic Philosophy of History, op. cit.) But as Croce points 


out, this free will is rather limited in scope. For Vico, as Croce 
says, "The true and only reality then, in the world of nations, is 
the course of their history; and the principle which regulates this 


course is Providence." (Croce, The Philosophy“of G. Vico, supra 


cit., p. 112.) Real, true history arises independently of indiv- 

iduals; it is “the product of a force apart from individual agents, 
which may be called Fate, Chance, Fortune, or God." (Croce, ibid., 
p.- 115). Nevertheless, individuals are not the mere playthings of 
Chance, for the universal history is nothing more than the combina - 
tion of the individual wills. “History, then, is the work neither 
of Fate nor of Chance tut of the necessity which is not determina- 
tion and the liberty which is not chance." (Croce, ibid., p. 116} 
For Vico, history is the product of Providence » bat Providence is 
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human creativity, or at least it is manifest there. Providence 
is immanent, not transcendent. Providence is "intelligence, lib- 
erty, and necessity.” Men exercise free choices, as when they 
carried their women into caves to satisfy their passions in order 
to avoid the eyes of God, but the ends of their free choices are 
set for them by Providence, for in carrying their women into caves, 
primitive men unintentionally founded the first chaste sexual 
unions with family characteristics. Vico, in postulating the no- 
tion of particular ends as secnitinantbtntliateed bearing the universal 
end, lays the basis for the dialectical conatruction. of the et 
osophy of history. Evil for Vico is essentially itself a good. 
All of this to any critical reader is nothing but a portion of | 
philosophy which in the mouth of many another man has been condemned 
as rank heresy. Yet Vico's heresy has the Imprimatur! 

There is a flux and reflux in history - there are periods 
of culture, but they are always followed by periods of barbarism. 
Yet each new cycle is enriched by the richness of the cycles of 


history which preceded it. Vico, nevertheless, does not. formulate 


any clear doctrine of progress , which Croce attributes to Vico's 


metaphysics. (Croce, ibid., pp. 152 et seq.) Vico's metaphysics 


was grafted on to his immanentalist philosophy like a misplaced 


arm. It probably saved him his Catholic status (See Croce, ibid., 


Chapter XII). If Vico waged war furiously against pantheism, it 


was as the radical socialist violently attacking Stalin to keep 


from being called a "communist". Vico divides mind and nature 


with a thread, and offers the scissors to cut it with. Actually, 


Vico believed, as Perrotta admits, that we cannot know God, but 


L 


only have signs that he exists. 
Vico's belief in Providence gave hin a strong propensity 


for law. He felt that laws are approximations of those ordained 


) 
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in the nature of things by God. Therefore war, when led by phil- 
osophers, and when necessary, is permissible. The concept of the 
moral consciousness of man enabled him to believe in democracy as 


the most suitable form of government, but, Perrotta hastily adds, 
Vico held that aristocracy is also divine, ami we need it also. 


(Perrotta, op. cit.) 


Bossuet began his Discourse on Universal “istory in 1677. 


In it Bossuet holds that God has prepared all time from the begin- 
ning, that the world will come to an end, and that the church will 
be transported to heaven in | tha t day. in spite of the fact that 
God determines history by laws and direct intervention, Bossuet 
grants man freedom. Virtuous nations survive, so goodness seems 
to be rewarded in history to an extent. Largely Bossuet remains 
orthodox and conservative in the sense that God and values remain 
for him transcendent. CPs 9; Barry, “Bossuet's Discourse on Uni- 


versal History," The Catholic Philosophy of History, op. cit.) 


After a host of heresies had appeared from 1700 on, heresies 
that warped the Roman Catholic philosophy of history in every dir- 
ection, Pius IX in 1864 condemned philosophical and political her- 

esies and in 1865 the Pope became infallible in matters of faith, 
so that Catholic philosophy of history became a little less uns- 
table. (George La Piana, "Recent Tendencies in Roman Catholic 
Theology", Harvard Theological Review, July 1922, pp. 2353-92) 


It is difficult to characterize the Roman Catholic philo- 
sophy of history that nad evolved out of these founders, for the 
reason that there are conflicting points of view within the. Roman | 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless, it is possible to generalize about 
the philosophy of history that may be regarded as the of ficjal one. 

A - Essence.-- The Official Roman Catholic philosophy of 


history regards essence as transcendent, and values as transcen- 
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dent. Man is divided from his essence, and can only recover it 
through divine grace. Although the Thomistic school emphasizes 
freedom of the will, it gives large place to reason (a gift from 


God). Hence, man, as well as God , becomes a factor in the dispen- 
sation of grace through Christ. Essential man is transcendent, and 
so also are essential. justice, essential peace, and other values. 
Historical man, historical justice, etc., are the visible symbols 
of their essential counterparts which are transcendent. Essence 
for Aquinas is static, but there are evidences in some Roman theo- 
logians, for instance Blondel, that the essential nature of man may 
be regarded as changing, developing. | 

Since essence is transcendent, meaning in life is essen- 
tially transcendent and supra-historical. Historical facts (save 
that of the life of Jesus) have no significance other than through 
their relationship to essence. When the Margaret Lamonts try to 
reconcile Catholicism and Marxism let them remember that good Roman 
Catholics favor better working conditions only in order to better 
the church and to enable more souls to become reconciled to the 
essence from which they have been separated. (See M. Lamont, “The 
Hand Outstretched," Protestant Digest, February, 1959, p. 5). This 


reconciltion is largely supra-historical. Souls yet remaining in 
history may have beatific visions, but they yearn for release into 


ahi Gee tree world. As the Rev. Francis J. Haas, Catholic 


priest, says, “The interest of the Papal Encyclicals in economic 
matters is primarily spiritual." Pius XI, in the Encyclical Forty 


Years After, denounces unjust working conditions only insofar as 
they prevent men from giving attention to the Roman Catholic Church, 
the repository of grace. ce # Haas; The Wages and Hours of Amgri- 


can Labor, Paulist Press, N. Y., 1957, p. 25. This brochure has 
the Imprimatur) . 
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B.- Existence.-- God created existence and essentially it 


is gooid. Why God created existence, whether he created it outside 
of time, and for what purpose he created it, is not clear. The ex- 
tent to which God directs existence is aiso an open question in 

the Roman Catholic church. All Roman Catholic philosophy of his- 
tory grants a good measure of natural necessity to creatton 4 and 
most Roman Catholic philos ophy adds free human will. The destiny 
of existence is also in question. Either it will be destroyed, as 
Augustine might indicate, or it will be transformed, purified of 
taint. 

Yet evan though existence seems to be regarded as essen- 
tially good (See Joseph Schrembs, "The. Catholic Philosophy of 
History," in volume of same title, op. cit.) Catholic philosophy 
of history largely belittlies it. Existence only acquires meaning 
in reference to transcendent essences. Man's essence is never 
fully fulfilled in historical existence. : 

Material development has had little place in Catholic phil- 
osophy of history. Man must be changed by being brought. out of 
the influence of the sin ine xistence; we must not attempt chang- 
ing existence in order to change man. For many Roman Catholic 
philosophers historical existence has been nothing more than a 
series of meaningless cycles into which one historical event of 
significance penetrated -- the life of Christ. The only progress 
highly valued has been spiritual progress, although some Catholics 
are bravely trying to assert that material progress has not been 
despised by the Roman Catholic Church. (Constantine McGuire, "Chris- 
tian Thought and Economic Policy," The Catholic Philosophy of 4is- 


tory, op. cit.) But any material progress must preserve and streng- 
then the church, preserve the system of private property in pro-. 
ductive and consumptive fields upon which the Church's existence 
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depends, and prevent child labor legislation and birth control, 


among other things. (See Encyclical, Forty Years After, p. 20, 
quoted by F. J, Haas, op. cit., p. 23). Attempts have been made 


to interpret the Rerum Novarun as permitting common ownership of 


productive property, but this writer believes that other Encycli- 
cals more clearly outlaw this. ‘See Vincént McNabb, 0.P., “The 
New Communism,” Blackfriars magazine, May 1938). As a matter of 


cold fact, the only thing that the important figures in the Cath- 
olic hierarchy mean by material progress is: better conditions 
in which to save souls. Historically, aristocracies that have sup- 
ported the Catholic church and also Roman Catholic communities in 
which the Church has wielded temporal, civil power have mat fav- 
ored this end. Thus it was consistent for Pope Pius IX to decree 
in the Syllabus of Errors of 1864, Article 80, that it is an error 
to assume *, . .that the Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile 
himself to, and agree with, progress, liberalism, and modern civi- 
lization." The plain fact is that the philosophy of history of 
the Roman Catholic Church tends to make it favorable to pro-Cath- 
olic dictatorships and even to Roman Catholic political aan In 
spite of Joseph Schrembs' denial that the Church has ever exercised 
political power by arguing that the Church merely deposed princes 
On moral grounds, it is nevertheless true that the Roman Catholic 
Church has frequently exercised political power.* It is true 


also, however, that on the basis of Pope Leo XIII's Rerun Novarun, _ 


—— EEO 


“many Catholic arguments for democracy can be advanced. (See Giorgio 


La Piana, "The Roman Church and Modern Italian Demooracy," Har- 


vard Theological Review, April 1920, p. 159). 
The Church, visible and invisible, is central in Roman 
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*The papacy has even absotved Catholics from responsibi- 
lity to obey kings and tried to divide the new world among Euro- 
pean states. | 


18 
Catholic philosophy; hence the state must favor religion, suppress 
"false" liberties, and fill otherr equirements. Otherwise any vio- 
lence is justified in doing away with such a state. This fact has 
certainly been illustrated, uncontrovertiably to any honest student 
of the situation, in contemporary Spain. Giorgia La Piana in his 
article "The oman Church and Modern Italian Democracy” lop. cit.) 
portrays how the Popes Pius IX and Leo XIII tried to destroy Ita- 
lian democracy, how they attempted to forbid the Catholic laity 
from participating in Italian politics. Leo XIII wen doing this 

at the same time that he proclaimed his ambiguous Rerum Novarum. 


La Piana concludes by pointing out that the Pope never renounced 
his claims of temporal authority and never will! (op. cit., p.176) 

The attitude toward the nature of existence of the Roman 
Catholic philosophy of history posits the Roman Church as the re- 
pository of grace through which salvation comes to those struggling 
in history. Such a philosophy, when history is understood, forces 
the Church to fight against every innovation and adapt itself to 
innovations when they come in spite of the Church. _ 

The Roman Catholic Church has absolutized itself. Accord- 
ing to its doctrine, the only way in which wordly life can have 
meaning » the only way in which material progress of any sort may 
be had is through the offices of the Roman Catholic Church. More 
particularly the Roman Catholic Church has absolutized the sacra- 
ments which are Within its tradition. These sacraments are given 
permanence and exclusiveness. Essence is transcendent, but through 
the sacraments one may with perfect assurance and security get pos- 
session of salvation, i.e., one may come into contact with this 
transcendent essential world. That an immanéntal creature may 
gain promise of transcendence in advance of his actual transcend- 


ence is of course one of the mysteries of the holy sacraments. 


19 
This mystery is partly understood when one appreciates that for the 
Roman Catholic, the sacraments are not mere symbols, but holy re- 


alities having the actual power of grace, and bearing the actual | 


presence of the Holy Ghost. 

All meaning flows into the immanental order through the 
sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church. 

This is the Catholic concept of material progress. 

C. Eschaton.-- Eschatology is both individual and social 


in Roman Catholic philosophy. During history some individual souls 
are saved by being released from history. But at the time of the 
second adiiae, when history ends, there shall br a social salvation 
of some living individuals and all the saved souls shall reign in 
the Kingdom of God. In the Roman Catholic Church, eschatology is 
supra-historical. Only in the sense that certain isolated indi- 
viduals can by the grace of Christ attain from time to time in 
history the beatific vision which is supra-historical -- only in 
that sense is there anything historical in the Catholic doctrine 

of salvation, and this salvation, being partial, is not eschatolo- 
gical, 


The eschaton is escape from history. 


CHAPTER II 


ESSENCE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY & 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Having reviewed Roman Catholic philosophy of history in 
general, we are better prepared to fill in the unwritten pages 
in Christopher Dawson's philosophy of history. 

Christopher Dawson posits two realms: the spiritual and 
the material. The material realm he regards as evil when not con- 
trolled by the spiritual. But this is not to say that he regards 
matter as evil in essence. Rather he appears simply to regard it 
ag a plaything of the forces of spirit (good) or of sexual desire 
(the creator of evil). (C. Dawson, Enquiries into Religion and 


Culture, Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 1953, p. 319 et seq.) Yet there 


is no denying that Dawson places a higher value - if by reason of 
nothing more than emphasis - on the possibilities for good in the 
natural realm. We shall return to a consideration of this thought 
later. 


Man is the bridge between these two realms. Man's task 


is to spiritualize nature. \Dawson, Progress and Religion, Sheed 

and Ward, N, Y., 1933, p. 158). ‘The essence of man is spirit, or, 
more particularly, a unity of spirit and body with spirit primary. 
That essence probably remains for Dawson an unchanging essence, 
but this is not emphasized es much as it is in most Catholic phi- 
losophy. Rather than speak of spiritual progress simply in terms 
of more converts, Dawson speaks of it as a qualitative accumula- 


tion in historical time. The spirituality of one cycle of civi- 
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lization is not only more widespread, but qualitatively superior 
or inferior to that of another cycle. (Enquiries, supra. cit., 
De 123 ff.) 


It is difficult to weigh the degree of historical and 
material influence allowed by Dawson in the fonmation of values, 
but it is presumably a larger degree than is allowed by most Roman 
Catholic philosophers of history. Dawson is in certain respects 
an evolutionist; and he insists that the point of view of men to- 
ward reality has always been the steering shaft in historical 
change. This point of view depends on supernatural powers. (Daw- 


son, Progress and Religion, op. cit., pp. 70-77.) In fact man has 


an innate conception of the spiritual nature of reality, and the 
starting point of all knowledge is “the intuition of pure Being." 
(ibid., p. 89.) This intuition is the fountain of all value-build- 
ing. In primitive times man's outlook was not pantheist, mono- 
theist, nor polytheist, but formless. As man developed in evolu- 
tion, this abstract value of spirit became particularized into 
formal values. (fhe writer hopes he 4s not reading too much into 
the somewhat obscure passages here briefed.) 

True values are formulated in accordance with what serves 
progress. The @hics of a society are established according to 
these values which depend upon the intuition of the nature of 
reality. Intuition is manifest in religion and art. Thus the 
true key to the character of a society is found in the religion 
and art of the people. (Enquiries, pp. 110 ff.) 


Apparently reason is thought of in an empirical manner. 
We find no Platonie realm of intuited principles as in Thomas | 
Aquinas. It is civilization that gives birth to_reason. (ibid., 
p. 123). This writer holds that the self-evident propositions, the 
innate principles, of the Thomistic system must be placed in the 
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category of transcendent values, for they are without empirical 
verification assumed to have the value of truth. For example, the 
statement that there must be a first cause is not empirical but 
metaphysical. Thus Dawson apparently robs the transcendent realms 
of some of the old Catholic values. However, he does not view 
reason as a discoverer of true and proper values when unenlight- 
ened by spiritual intuition. 


For Dawson, essence remains transcendent. (Enquiries, op. 


cit.,s Dp- 294.) Spirit is the fountain of culture, and culture, not 
matter, is the primary cause of historical change. There is, as 


Dawson avers in his Enquiries, a "sreat world" of thought and spir- 


itual values as real as the material world and just as vast. This 


is the good, of which all men are conscious. This good is essen- 
tial, metaphysical. (ibid., p. 321) | 

But even though all men intuit the good, oven though all 
men are conscious of supernatural power and yearn for spiritual 
life, they are fallen due to their natural desires for food, sex, 
etc. Therefore man's essence cannot be realized through the slow 
psychical movement of history. For individuals to attain their 
essence a new power is needed to deny self-interest, check natural 


impulse. (Enquiries, op. cit., pp. 522 et seq.) It is certainly 


not clear how this new spiritual attainment differs from that 
which comés through the spiritual progress of a people and how 


Dawson's treatment of this as the solution to man's yearning for 


spirit can be reconciled with his statement elsewhere that mén can 
attain spiritual states only temporarily and partially. (Dawson, 
Beyond Politics, Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 1939, p. 123). 


Jesus' life is the one historical life that revealed the 
invisible, essential order. (Ibid., p. 127.) And God himself 


ocegsionally intervenes in history, thus revealing the existence 
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of the metaphysical, essential order. (Ibid., pp. 122-3). Hence 


we have several ways in which essence is revealed. 
Summarizing Dawson's general outlook, we may say that there 
is a world of essential powers, thought, and values -- although 
Dawson allows much to existence ‘an determining the forms in which 
essence is conceived; that man has an innate consciousness of the 
essentially spiritual nature of reality; that man's essence is a 


perfect unity of spirit and body, with spirit primary over body; 


that essence may, through man, at least partially fulfill itself 
in existence, for man's destiny is the spiritualization of nature; 
that the new power of grace is needed for man more nearly to rea- 
lize his essence; that Jesus Christ is an historical example of 
the fulfillment of man's essence. He is the man-God, the body- 
spirit, the second Adam, a revealer of essence. (Dawson, unlike 
most Catholics, does not make it clear as to whether Christ is the 
revealer of essence. This writer's conjecture is that for Dawson 
Christ.is only symbolically the revealer; God himself occasionally 
intervenes in nature, thus revealing the essential order; and 
finally, that there is, in addition, a psychical movement in his- 


tory toward spiritual progress, which in itself is a revelation 


of the world of essences. 

But only through the Roman Catholic Church can the world 
of essences Ancluding the essence of man be fully revealed. Only | 
through the Roman Church can nature be spiritualized and the essence 
of man be fulfilled. Without committment to the Roman Catholic 
Church, there can be no true spiritual order, for it is the re- 
pository of grace through which spiritual progress is accelerated. 
(C, Dawson, “Christianity and the New Age,” in Essays in Order, 


Macmillan, N. Y., 1931, pp. 2320235.) 
- But it would be wrong to conclude that Dawson believes that 
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the significance of the historical process. For him the historical 
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process is important, as far as this writer can see, only insofar |. 
as it serves the supra-his torical. Essence shall permeate nature, 
the natural order shall "mingle" with the supernatural, but fully 


only after the natural order has itself become transcendent. (Pro- 


gress and Religion, op. cit., p. 158). This writer has found no- 
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Essence for Dawson is transcendent. 


CHAPTER III 


EXISTENCE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Dawson is outstanding in the Roman Catholic tradition as 
a philosopher who is conscious of the possibilities of good that 
may be attributed to nature, and for his doctrine of material 
progress. Let us ask of Christopher Dawson: If existence is de- 
termined, what factors determine it? To what extent doss man de- 
termine existence and to what extent he is determined by it? And 
what is the process involved in the development of exis tence? 

God created existence and presumably endowed it with cer- 
tain laws of development. Yet, as we have seen, Dawson holds also 
that God occasionally intervenes. Men themselves are free in will 
and in this sense determine the development of existence. (Enquiries, 
pp. 525 et seq.) Man, as Gregory Nyssen said, was created by God 
in order that the earthly element might be raised by union with 
the Divine. Man is aided in his efforts to spiritualize nature 
through the new power (grace), and, evidently, through certain 
laws of spiritual progress. 

_ For there are two movements in history -- one produc ing 
physical renewals, and one producing psychic or spiritual renewals. 
The movement producing psychic np oo is primary, and hence 
spiritual tradition is the inegrating force in history. It pro- 
duces the syntheses which yield spiritual and material progress. 

Thus it is that history, through these two movements, 


develops in spiral cycles. There is development. History is a 


unique process. Bach cycle represents an advance. (Progress and 
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Religion, p. 156). The old civilization of the dying cycle passes 


dts disintegrating spiritual tradition on down to a new, young 


civilization. The young civilization, according to the movement of 
history, synthesizes the broken fragments of the old cycle with new 
creative forces of the new cycle. Meanwhile the old spiritual tra- 


dition -- itself a synthesis of previous traditions -- dies. Thus 


we enter upon the ppriod of the growth and progress of the new 


cycle. As the new civilization reaches maturity its synthesis of 
the old culture is completed, and it begins to disintegrate. 
in that very process of disintegration there arises elsewhere the 


forces which will create a new and more richly spiritual synthesis. 


(Enquiries, pp. 67 ff.) 


Thus there can never be any complete barbarism. 


There 


is a dialectic of history that produces an inevitable progress. 


Wherever there is disintegration the dying forces produce living 


foreées which create a new synthesis and a new growth. 


‘The key factor in historical progress is spirit. How Daw- 
son conceives of this is something of a mystery, but we may infer 


that there are laws of the operation of spirit in history. 


this operation is reconciled to free will is also not made clear. 


How 


A social culture, being a synthesis of spiritual and material 


unities with spirit primary, demands a psychic or spiritual dis- 


Cipline. Howevor, this must not yield Islamic and Hindu ascetic- 


ag 
ism, for such an asceticism favas the spirit to the exclusion of 
the body. The views of men like St. Francis are excused. Their 


complaint was not against the body, but they resorted to ascetic- 


ism because, according to the culture of the times, this repre- 


sented a mogzal complaint against the dearth of spiritual discipline, 


Dawson avers. We need a new spiritual asceticism designed for the 


spirit of our times. It must not immolate the body, but train the 


But 
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mind. “It seems absurd to expect people to bring the spirit of 
Galilee into the environment of Hollywood. No Christian can deny 


that it is possible!" (Ibid., p. 309) 


The great eras of material progress have always represented 


periods of spiritual discipline, at least, in their all-important 


incipient stages. Western civilization can be explained by Christ- 


fanity. The latter provided the moral discipline for the building 


of our railroads, the digging of our mines. There was, it is true, 


an attack by protagonists of material progress on the conception 


of the state as an ideal hierarchy reflecting the spiritual world. 


From the materialistic side this attack on extréme other-worliness 


in Christianity was goal. But with a few exceptions like Bruno, 
however, the men of science served God faithfully from 1500 to 
1800. Thus Christianity really accelerated material progress. But 
from 1800 on material progress began to outrun spiritual progress, 
and this, not the laws of economics which are themselves products 

of spiritual forces, explains the wars and depressions rife in our 
world today. (Ibid., pp. 95 ff.) The first great cycle was that 
beginning in 500 B.C. -- the era of world religions. ‘The second 

was that beginning in 1600 -- the era of science. The modern period 
is a criticism of the previous two cycles; it is a selfish era in 
which spiritual discipline is at a low ebb. Hence the modern period 


gives rise to the spirit of revolution. Revolution is the result 


of the division between religion and life. Revolution is always 


an error. (\Ibid., p.- 112) Men have no right to agitate for complete 


change in the social order through politics. This is the sphere 


of religion. (Ibid., p. 111). Hence all revolutionism is a per- 


version of religious force. Like all evil, it draws its power from 


spiritual forces, from the world of essences, and perverts this 


power. Marx, therefore, demonstrated a religious fervor. 
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In the progress of history, the cyclical advance is cons- 


tantly opposed by evil, which is due to the contradiction of the 


natural impulses to the spiritual. 


The natural impulses themselves 


are not evil, so far as one can gather from reading Dawson's ac- 


count, but this contradiction, unléss solved through the power of 


grace, results in a perversion of spiritual power which is evil. 


Evil is not a force in itself, nor is it the absence of good, but 


is the god misused! 


(Beyond politics, p. 130.) As a matter of 


fact, Dawson states that since the church is the medium of grace, 


and since evil is the perversion of grace, all evil gets its power 


through the Roman Catholic Church! 


(Ibid., p. 130) 


Historical progress, then, is spiritual and material. It 


is the result of two “movements” in- history. But these are not 


to be taken as excluding free will, which is found in these move- 


ments that create the cycles of history. (Essays in Order, PD. 


235) Dawson, as we have said, places emphasis on the movement of 


material progress. 


personal matter. Marxism, the negation of religion, is the product 


Thus he assails the notion that religion is a 


of such thinking. (Enquiries, Introduction, p. v) Marxism is a 


perverted doctrine of material progress. It is right in that it 


makes spirit conditioned by material elements, but wrong in that it 


makes spirit dependent on matter. (Ipid., p. vil) Marxism is its 


own refutation, . for its driving force is not economic uplift, but 


religion. Marxism is a spiritual revolt against the practical 


materialism of modern culture. Dawson does Marxism a rare favor 


in differentiating it, as should be done, from mechanical mater- 


ialism. 


The doctrine of material progress proposed by naturalism - 


the doctrine of inevitable material progress founded on mechanical 


materialism - is equally malicious. The naturalist view of man 
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and progress destroys all values. Man properly is not motivated 
in his material progress by material ends. He makes true progress 


only through belief in a transcendent reality. (Enquiries, p. 315. 


— 


ff.) Naturalism is selfish and animalistic. Naturalism has but 
three choices; 

1) to worship a non-existent God created by our own love 
for the good, as with Bertrand Russell. 

2) to deny the existence of any true values, that is, to 
fine value only in nature, in power, in self-fulfillment. 

3) to idealize nature irrationally and sentimentally, as 
with Haeckel. 


The true doctrine of material progress is that of material 
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progress as a movement in history actuated by spiritual progress, 
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its progenitor. This doctrine asserts that no material change is 
effective until it has worked a spiritual change. | (Progress and 


Religion, op. cit. p. 77) The Incarnation, being the source of 


spiritual progress, is thus the source of material progress. And 

the aim of both is the deification of humanity. (Ibid., p. 155 ff.) 
However, one womers at the use of the word “humanity wae Roman 

Catholic doctrine holds that men are already condemned to eternal 

punishment. The aim of material and spiritual progress is a spir- 

itual unity, a spiritual world-community. However, as we shall 

see, this eschaton is not to be achieved in historical time. 

What is the role of the church in history? 

Dawson answers this question by proposing that there is 
inevitably (!) going to be a "democratic totalitarianism" (!) in 
England, America, etc. In this situation, the church must not 
be used as the instrument of secular interests. The church's bus- 


iness is not to find immediate remedies for social problems. 


(Beyond Politics, op. cit., p. 91) The church must not be fused 
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with the political community, but it is all right to have a Chris- 
tian totalitarian state even though not feasible just yet. This 
is vague and confusing language. First Dawson advocates a religion 
that concerns itself with material progress, and then denies it the 
right tomke pronouncements on economic and social legislation... 


First he opposes a church that meddles ("is fused") with politics, 


then implies that this is all right provided the church has absolute 


political hegemony! 
History has a spiritual purpose. if we were spiritual, we 
would understand history, for history is "subject" to the designs 
of God. But history is not rational. It is subject to forces that 
are beyond and below reason. It is subject not only to spirit, but 
also to nature. Human life, therefore is a warfare against unknown 
powers, against the irrational, and against evil powers. Since we 
can attain spiritual states only partially and temporarily, it is 
difficult to see how we can really und ers tand history, says Daw- 
son. But it is the function of the church to pour out spirit into 
men, that history may be understood. (Ibid., pp. 122 and 130 ff.) 
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CHAPTER IV 


ESCHATOLOGY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


——<—pF9- meaning in history flows from its transcendent, supra- _ 


historical reference. All meaning in history exists by reference 
to the eschaton, which is the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God 
grows in a two-fold manner. It grows slowly in history through 
the church and is realized suddenly, supra-historically. It is 


partially individual, for death itself is a partial salvation; and. 


it is also universal. 
The eschaton, the Kingdom of God, is both corporeal and 


spiritual. lt is the salvation of the whole man. (Enquiries, Op. 


cit., p. 296) It demands, therefore, the conquest of matter by 
spirit, the immortalization of the human body, a new world and a 


new humanity. (Enquiries, pp. 325 ff.) 


The dual character of the Kingdom of God is manifest in 
the fact that it has a period of hidden life and growth known as 
the Kingdom of Grace and a state of. perfection known as the King- 
dom of Glory. (Ibid.) The Kingdom of Grace is one of the two or- 
ders in "this" world: it is the hidden, supernatural, invisible 
order being built up to conquer the other, natural, order. That 
it can be supernatural and yet of this world is based evidently on 
some ET assumptions. Furthermore, placing the Singdom of 
Grace in this world is confusing, for we recall Dawson's having 


spoken ofa metaphysical world just as real and as vast as "this” 


one. (Ibid., p. 319) One would suppose that the Kingdom of Grace 


belonged to the metaphysical world of spiritual values. ‘Perhaps | 
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the Kingdom of Grace is immanent in both. 

The Kingdom of Grace manifests itself in historical time 
through the Roman Catholic Church by sowing the seeds of spiritual, 
and hence of material, progress. Dawson does not portray this Sing- 

dom of Grace as adding to happiness. Indeed he does not appear to 
be interested in happiness. Yn the other hand, he does say that 
the Kingdom of Grace prevents an increase of human suffering, and 
he does stress that it enriches spirituality. It is the Holy Roman 

Catholic Church that prepares, by the Kingdom of Grace, the coming 
: of the supra-historical Kingdom of Glory. "To that end the Church 


on earth moves infallibly, irresistibly." (Enquiries, op. cit., p. 


347). | 

The Kingdom of Glory is the fulfillment of the essence of 
mans; in short it is the perfect unity of body and soul. Therefore, 
the death of the individual in historical time, while releasing 
him into the supra-historical realm, cannot be the eschaton. (Ibid., 
p. 346) - Death brings the soul nearer to God. It releases the soul 
from the bondage of sense and animal needs. In all this it is an 
approach to the eschaton. Yet it deprives man of his body. There- 
fore death cannot be final, for essence is yet unfulfilled. 

In the beautifully written closing pages of the Enquiries, 
Dawson points out that the Kingdom of Glory is no less than the 
transfiguration of the material world into transcendency. It in- 
volves the resurrection of the human body. It is the completed 
life of ‘the Church toward which the Church in historical time in- 
fallibly ona inevitably moves. It is eternal, transcendent, meta- 
physical, supra-historical. i1t is unity of matter and spirit 
beyond and outside of time. The Kingdom of Glory for which the 


Kingdom of Grace prepares involves not the annihilation of matter, 


but the annihilation of its forms through the transfiguration of © 


matter. 
Such is the Kingdom of God. 
In his entire work, Dawson avoids presenting any distinc- 
tion between individual and social salvation. It is not John Jones 
who recovers his body in the supra-historical Kingdom, but essential 
man. The body that man recovers is not a collection of individual 
bodies with arms and legs, but a metaphysical body having neither = 
individuality nor univefsality. tt is a body in which all form and 
all time have been lost and destroyed. 
The doctrine of corporeal resurrection, then, as under- 
stood by the communicants of the Church, is a myth. The true res- Bi 
urrection is an inconceivable mystery. In this mystery dos the Ec 


destiny of humanity consist. 


tee 


CHAPTER V 


CRITICISM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Christopher Dawson is unquestionably a masterful writer = || 


and an amazingly well-read thinker. His philosophy of history is 
unique in Catholicism for his strong emphasis on historical progress 
and his curious omission of reference to purgatory, hell, and the 
Roman Catholic Church's role of political conservatism. Neverthe- 
less, at no point can he be accused of stepping out of the Roman 
Catholic tradition as one may say of Cusanus and Vico. 

The basic criticism which the present writer would direct 
against Dawson is one that applies to the philosophy of history of 
the Roman Catholic Church in general. It is a criticism of Daw- 


son's unempirical approach. Such a value as freedom is really un- 


derstood as immanent in the world because men have empirically 
observed the effects of freedom and lack of freedom upon human 
societies. And they have inferred from physical reactions the 
character of the spiritual effects of freedom and lack of freedom. 
Dawson, being unable or unwilling to see this, posits freedom as a 
metaphysical value of which men become conscious through intuition. 
It is only fair to add that he does allow, as we have said, a greater 
degree of inf luence in the determination of the forms in which 

values manifest themselves to environment than some Catholic phil- 
Osophers. But Dawson is never clear as to what proportion in the 
formation of values should be laid to environment and what to the 
intuition of pure Bédng. bg 


Dawson severely criticizes naturalism for being unable to 
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we 
recognize any values. If by “naturalism” he refers to some sort 
of mechanical materialism that denies the existence of the human 
soul his criticism is just, for meaning in life (which depends of 
course on the cognition of values) is inconceivable apart from some 
kind of enrichment of spiritual life. To build better machines and 
feel the same before, during and after the building process truly 
renders life meaningless in spite of the mechanical action of build- | 
ing the machine. Even the use of the word “better™ is not permis- 
sible in the foregoing sentence, for in the absence of spirit, there 
would be no criterion of “better™ or “worse.” 

But to go on from here, ss Dawson does, and insist that the 
alternative is a metaphysical world of essences is to make an as- 
sumption that one with an empirical approach (and the writer hopes 
that his implicit reservations in the use of the word "empirical" 
will be understood in the light of the above) cannot make. One would 
think that Dawson might justify this assumption in his criticism of 
Marxism, but no. Dawson merely criticizes Marxism for making spirit 
secondary to matter. He does not criticize Marx for making spirit 
immanent. That there is a metaphysical world of essences must de- 
pend upon intuition. 
The relationship between the a priori intuition of pure 
Being, the movement of spiritual regeneration in history, and grace 
is also obscure. We are not told by which these three transcendent 
forces the world of essences is perceived. We are not told whether 
the movement of spiritual regeneration vital to the upward cyclical 
development iri history is just grace looked at universally rather 
than individually. We do not understand from reading Dawson's works 
the relationship between the pre-Christ and the post-Christ periods 
from the standpoint of grace. Were those who lived before Christ 


able to progress spiritually due to the spiritual movement of his- 


36 
tory and yet unable to attain salvation because, as Dawson states, 
the Kingdom of God (and grace?) began with the life of Chris t? 
Dawson's concept of evil is of special interest. In re- 
garding nothing as wholly evil nor wholly good, in regarding evil 
as grounded in grace, he approaches the dialectical thought of Jacob 
- Boehme and others. Some Roman Catholic philosophers would certainly 
object to this emphasis. 
Moreover, Roman Catholics might object to Dawson's law of 
spiritual progress in history if Dawson means by it (and I think 
he does) anything other than grace. By saying that this law enables 
successive cycles of cultwe to participate in ever richer spirituali- 


ty Dawson seems to introduce a doctrine that is not general in Rom- 


an Catholic philosophy of history. In Augustine's City of God, for 


example, spiritual progress is interpreted as an increase in the 
number of adherents to the City of God as opposed to the earthly 
city. Dawson's view should probably be interpreted as showing the 
influence of the doctrine of evolution and of certain conclusions 
of modern sociology and anthropology on Roman Catholic thought. 

Dawson's portrayal of cycles in history might well have 
been influenced by Vico, the heretic with the imprimatur. Vico 
also said that each successive cycle is spiritually richer. 

Dawson's philosophy of history in other respects reminds 
one of Hegel, for it has indications of Absolute Being unfolding 
itself through Mind (Spirit) in history. The law of the movement 
of spiritual regeneration is in some respects a synthesis of the 
thought of Vico and Hegel. 

Dawson might also be criticized by some historians for 
identifying ages of material progress with ages of faith. Roman 
Catholics have a tendency to do this, and some, like Schrembs, 
(op. cit.) even try to make out the thirteenth century as a period 
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of tranquillity and earthly peace in Europe due to the hegemony of 

the Roman Catholic Church. Bruno was perhaps not so much the excep- 
“— 


tion as the rule in opposing the “oman Catholic Church in the name 


of scientific progress. Walsh, a Roman Catholic, has partially 


admitted this truth in his volume The Popes and Science. (Fordham 
University Press, New York, 1911.) 

Some criticism also must be aimed at Dawson's somewhat ar- 
bitrary assertion of the primacy of spirit over matter, while giv- 
ing due credit to his recognition of the influence of matter. The 
depressions and wars from 1800 on are due to spiritual lapses, 
Dawson avers. With the accumulation of evidence for their rela- 
tionship to material factors, some body of proof is needed by Daw- 
son to establish his case. It is also doubtful whether the period 
from 1800 on has been less progressive than the period 1700-1800 
which Dawson states held a neat balance of spiritual and material 
influences. 


Many will criticize Dawson for his doctrine of inevitable 


progress. They will say that it is a denial of man's freedom of 
the will. And it does seem that in Dawson's assertion of these 

two doctrines there is a contradiction. Dawson can only say, like 
Emerson, that here we have a mystery which looked upon from the 
viewpoint of reason is absurd, but as seen from a higher, meta- 
physical position, finda a valid place in the foolishness of God."§ 


For Dawson, unlike Marxism, does not define freedom as “the rec- 


Ognition of necessity."* Only by thus defining freedom could he 
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**Preedan does not consist in the dream of independence of 
natural laws, but in the knowledge of these laws. 


eal The freer a man's judgment in relation to a definite ques- 


tion, with so much | the greater necessity is the content of this 
judgment attended." 

Frederick Engels, Anti-Duhring, p. 128; quoted by Lenin, 
Materialism and Bapirie-Gri Mei sm, In ernational ublishers, New 
York, p. 298. ~~ 

$Tnis expression is used by ‘Pruner; John Knox, and others 
to express the idea that God's wisdom,appears as foolishness to the 
finite mind of man. 
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reconcile these two doctrines logically. 

Given Dawson's assumptions of the transcendency of essence 
and the primacy of spirit, one can agree with many of his conclu- 
sions. One can agree that the role of the church must be to pour 
out spirit and not organize trade union demonstrations. 


But some of the other conclusions, such as the transfigu- 


ration of matter and the supra -his tor ical character of the eschaton 


are fancies that must be accepted on pure faith. It is aifficult 
to differentiate myth fromfact in Dawson, but it seems that his 
eschatology is mythological only in the tera in which it is pres- 
ented. He does believe that it will actually be! 

But the contributions of Dawson, despite these criticisms, 
are not to be minimized. The Catholic Church has long needed a 
prophet to bring out the dormant Hebrew aspect of the Christian 
tradition. On the basis of the Roman Catholic Church's interest 
in material progress, Protestants and others may co-operate with 
lay Catholics in struggling for social reforms. 

Dawson's philosophy of history is a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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CHAPTER I 
INT RODUCT ION 


Benedetto Croce was born in 1866 in Italy. Today, at the 
age of seventy-four, he still lives at his home in Naples. Having 
inherited considerable wealth he has always had ample leisure for 
literary pursuits. Today he is a Senator in the Kingdom of Italy 
(not a very strenuous post) and Minister of Public Instruction for 
the Fascist regime. He held these two posts at the very moment 
that he was writing "The Roots of Liberty" in the volume Freedom - 


Its Meaning (R, N. Anshen, ed., Harcourt, Brace, & Co., New York, 


1940) # 

As we have said, Benedetto Croce denies that there can be 
a philosophy of history. This tenet flows from his definition of 
the term. Croce says that all philosophies of history try to find 
the Weltplan or design of history, and to do this they mus t resort 


to metaphysics, to dualism, which Croce rejects. To understand 


Croce, one must understand something of Hegel, for Croce is a Hegel- 


jan. Croce holds that Hegel was a dualist. This is because he 
believes the latter confused distincts and opposites. Opposites 
are concepts which are universal and cannot be conceived except 

in relation to one another. In them dialectic operates. But dis- 
tincts, such as "art", "philosophy", faxu native history", and 
"philosophy of history" have no such Gialectic. For Hegel, narra- 
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 *Biographical material from H. W. Carr, Philosophy of 
Benedetto Croce, Macmillan, N. Y. ami London, 1917, pp. I and ff. 
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tive history must be negated and superseded by philosophy of history 
which /is a further fulfillment of the Absolute Idea in history and 
therefore a. closer approach to truth. Hegel therefore argues that 
ohilosophy of history can be divined apart from the facts of history 
and is more true than the facts of history; this Croce denies. 
(Croce, What is Living and What is Dead in Secel, Macmillan, 1915, 


Chapter VII.) Aq] philosophy of history, in order to find a Welt- 
plan must view history as deterministic. Otherwise no Weltplan 
could exist. Yet this makes history a chain of causes, and to un- 
derstand the causal order one must transcend it, one must place 
himself above the chain of causes. Therefore all philosophy of 
history, while deterministic, is also transcendant. This trans- 
cendency is unwarranted. There is nothing transcendent. The solu- 
tion is to know history as freedom. This, of course, destroys the 


Weltplan (and hence philosophy of history) but it saves truth. 


(Croce, History, Its Theory and Practice, Harcourt, New York, 1923) 


Chapter IV, p. 65 ff.) This, briefly, is Croce's starting point. 
Croce argues that despite its claims to be such, Marxism 
is not a philosophy of history, for it does not have any basis for 


presenting a Weltplan. (Croce, Historical Materialism and the 
Economics of Karl Marx, Macmillan, New York, 1914, Chapter I). He 


Calls Marxism "a mass of new data of which the historian has become 
conscious." (Ibid., pp. 9-14). How Croce arrives at this is not 


too clear. For he accuses Marxism of being transcendent and meta- 


physical. He says that Marxism is Paes Sore This is a result, 


Croce states, of a false Marxian inversion of Hegel. Hegel called 
history a process of the Idea. To invert this Marx would have to 
call history a complex of forces with the Idea as a process of these 
forces. (Ibid., p. 7). Marx, however, say& ideas are reflections 


of matter whereas Hegel did not say that matter was a reflection 
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of Idea, but a process of Idea. (Hegel failed at being a complete 


monist, though, according to Croce.) Thus Marx ended up with a 
metaphysical materialism in which spirit and matter are divided. 
This metaphysics is unwarranted, states Croce. But it is not clear, 
From Croce's standpoint, why Marx could not have utilized this trans- 
cendence to construct a philosophy of history. But Croce states 
that Marx would have to admit that communist society is no more 
inevitable than barbarism. 

Already, in the “Introduction" to this dissertation, we 
have pointed out the objections to Croce's conception of the phil- 
osphy of history. We shall now observe how Croce destroys what he 
calls “philosophy of history," only to erect a structure of “his- 
toricism" which we shall call "Croce's philosophy of history.” 

In view of Croce's denial of essence outside of existence 
and in view of the particular way in which he approaches this prob- 
lem, it will be necessary to entitle the following chapter, "The 


Relation between Essence and Existence in the Philosophy of History 


of Benedetto Croce." 
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CHAPTER II 


-—_——__ 


THE RELATION BETWEEN BSSENCE AND EXISTENCE 


IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
BENEDETTO CROCE 


As we have said, the starting point for any understanding 
of Croce is a knowledge of Croce's treatment of Hegel. For Croce 
is a Hegelian, although an heretical one. Croce does not agree 
with Hegel that mind (the word is usually translated "spirit" in 
Croce's works) is non-real. Mind, or idea, or spirit, is the only 
reality. Hegel, according to Croce, says Douglas Ainslie, believed 
that the dialectic only operated in time, in reality. (Ainslie, 
Introduction to Croce's Hegel, op. cit.) Ainslie goes on to argue 


that for Hegel, when reason prevails, then dialectic ceases, for 


idea rules over reality and time. Such was supposed to be the 
situation in the Prussian state of Hegel's era. For Croce, the 
iii’: the dialectic operates in idea or spirit which is the only 
reality. Since, then, reality cannot be superseded by anything, 


the dialectic goes on infinitely.* Spirit is history. Nothing is 


transcendent. 

For Hegel history and essence are one and the same. (Croce, 
Hegel, op. cit., p. 68). The infinite and the finite are fused in 
one, and good and evil constitute cS) single process. Spirit is no- 
thing (4.e., has neither c mnsciousness nor meaning) outside its 
historical development. Every fact is an idea, am belongs to the 
Universal Idea. "For Hegel, therefore, su history becomes sacred 
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sHowever, Croce sets forth certain concepts, "dis tincts ," 
which are, eh an » final synthesés. | 
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history." (Ibid., p. 69). Croce states that Hegel's predominant 
note is the negation of all transcendence. Hegel substitutes his 
system for religion. Insofar as he does this, Croce agrees. With 
the monist spirit of Hegel, Croce is in accord. With Hegel'‘s state- 
ment that all essence, all meaning, all value, all good is found 
in history Croce finds comfort. Hegel remarks that the individual 
fact of history bears the universal end (Cf. Vico). And with this 
Croce feels a sympathy, although the idea might at first seem alien 
to Croce, for he denies that we can discover Witplan. But Croce 
doss not say that the end can be known. He simply observes the con- 
nection. Like Vico, he says that this connection cannot be due to 
fate, for there is choice in men's actions; and it cannot be due to 
chance, because there is continuity. 

Hegel's error as far as Croce is concerned, then, is not that 
Hegel is a monist and conceives of essence as rooted‘in history, but 
that he was not a pure monist. Thinking that the dialectic operated 
only in time and reality as opposed to Idea he lapses into dhades 


of dualism. Hegel viewed Idea as a synthesis of opposites and a 


synthesis of distincts. And he confused the two. Examples of true 
opposites are: being and non-being, good and evil, true and false, 
beautiful and ugly, rational and irrational, life and death. (Croce, 
Hegel, op. cit., p. 56) History is the eternal synthesis of these 
opposites, argues Croce. This synthesis is becoming. Art, phil- 


Osophy, thought, narrative history, morality, intuition -- all 
these are distincts. Distincts are final syntheses of opposites. 
Apparently they are perceived through logical and not intuitive 
thinking. To them Hegel incorrectly applies the dialectic so that 
philosophy in historical time negates art and art passes away, etc. 
(Croce, Ibid., p. 90 ff.) 


In Croce's epistemology we may gain an insight into his 
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geparation of distincts and opposites which he accuses Hegel of 
confusing. Spirit is everything but is Givided into theoretical 
activity, or know ledge , and practical activity, or will. Theoret- 


ical activity assumes two forms: intuition and conception. These 


two constitute historical judgment with which we shall later be 


concerned. (Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge, op. 


cites P- 39) To contemplate a summer evening, for example, one 
must break it up by logic into concepts which are of relations bet- 
ween intuited things. 


(Carr, op. cit., pp. 15 and 81) Thus, through 


the intuited entity of lake and that of falis, brook, etc., we get 
the concept "water." This is a fiction designed to serve practical 
needs. These pseudo-concepts are not contributive to knowledge. 


The individual judgment also presents certain pure concepts which 


exhaust reality and are opposites, such as beauty, ugliness, etc. 


' 


(Mandelbaum, op. cit., p. 44) Now these opposites are true con- 


cepts of intuition. It is through them, then, that the dialectical 
nature of reality is presented. But pseudo-concepts such as “hand", 
"water", etc. stand as predicates to opposites. ‘tn each of these. 


the spiritual process of becoming, it seems, is going on. These 


pure concepts (opposites) seem to arise ina way similar to pseudo- 


concepts, but they transcend the individual element in the intui- 
tions. Here the critic is inclined to suspect that in saying that 
the pure concept transcends individuality, Croce regards the pure 


concept as truly transcendent. The pseudo-concepts, or logical con- 


cepts, are determined by practical needs while the pure concepts 


are not. For a complete discussion of this, see Carr (op. cit., 
Chapter V, "The Pure Concept"). 


In addition to the pseudo-concepts there are the distinct 


Concepts. The present writer feels that no one has made suffi- 


ciently clear the difference between the pseudo-concepts and the 


46 
distinct concepts in Croce’'s thought, ineluding Croce himself. It 
ie said that the distinct concepts exhaust reality, tt this differ- 
ence is not important for the point which Croce is trying to make. 
Croce is arguing that Hegel falsely applied his dialectic to the 
degrees of Spirit (which it may be presumed are distinct concepts). 
Yet Hegel certainly applied his dialectic also to what Croce calis 
pseudo-concepts. Hegel viewed the organism as a negation of the foot 
and other members; he viewed civil society as a negation of the 
family, etc., as well as viewing philosophy as the negation of art 
and philosophy of history as the negation of narrative history. Yet 
Croce refutes only Hegel's application of the dialectic to these 
"distincts" such as art, philosophy, philosophy of history, and nar- 
rative history - each of which exhausts reality. 

Now evidently all these distincts can be subsumed under 


four main distinct concepts which represent the four "noments" or 


unfolding of spirit. (Carr, op. cit., Chapter VIII, p. 136 ff.) 
The first is intuition, or the distinct of beauty, or art. The 
second which depends on the first, is concept, or the distinct of 


truth, or philosophy. As we have said, these two constitute know- 


ledge. The third is individual end, or the distinct of utility, 


or economics. The fourth, which depends upon the preceding three, 


is the ethical end, the distinct of gociness. These four constitute 


the essence of every fact. (Ibid., p. 138) Value, of course, mus t 


be conceived in relation to these four moments. 

Now these four distincts -- there are surely other distincts, 
but the relation of them to the four moments is not clear -- are all 
union of oppos ites. They are complete syntheses of the dialectic 

of good and bad, false and true, etc. Every distinct is such a 

unity of opposites. (Ipia., p. 141) Intuition, or abstract and dis- 


tinct beauty, is a synthesis of the opposites of beauty and ugliness. 
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Ethics, or the distinct concept of goodness is a synthesis of the 
opposites of evil and good. Thus distinct goodness and distinct 


peauty include within themselves the opposites of good and evil, 


peauty and ugliness. * 

The difference between the pure concept and the distinct 
concept is also hidden in some obscure sentences, but presumably 
Croce thinks of the pure concept as being known by virtue of its 
opposite whereas the distinct concept is known by virtue of its 
being a synthesis of opposites. 

Croce argues that a distinct, such as art, cannot be negated 
by philosophy, since art itself is a final synthesis of opposites | 
such as beauty and ugliness. Each distinct contains within it be- 
coming, the eternal synthesis of being and non-being. No one dis- 
tinct is closer to truth than another, but each is an avenue to 
truth, to spirit, to history. Hegel of course viewed art as infe- 
rior to philosophy and, according to Croce, believed that it would 
die through being negated by philosophy. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of whether Croce 
correctly understands the nature of Hegelian dialectics and under- 
stands that any negation of art by philosophy would substitute not 
art nor philosophy but a new and qualitatively different form » let 
us ask Croce what he things of the Hegelian application of dialectics 
to what he calls pseudo-concepts (triangles, feet, houses, water, 
etc.) 

Croce's only answer is to attack Hegel's particular triads 
(dialectical triads) as being incorrect. Some of Croce's criticisms 
here are invaluable; they expose the slipshod manner of much of 
Hegel's thinking. But it is extremely difficult to see the rela- 
tionship between Hegel's errors here am Croce's contention that 


he confused distincts and opposites and erroneously applied the 
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dialectic to both. 
His first criticism of what seems to this writer to be the 
Hegelian application of dialectic to what Croce calls, and dismisses 
aS, aewhe bennorte: is that one triad in Hegel's system fails to 
link itself “triadically” with the next. Croce illustrates this 
criticism by pointing out that Hegel views being and non-being as 
synthesized in becoming. Next Hegel posits determinate being which 
Croce says should be the opposite of becoming. But in Hegel's 
structure this is not so. (Croce, Hegel, op. cit., p. 100 ff.) 


7 
In Chapter IV of his book on Hegel, Croce sets forth his 


second criticism: that the triads are not correctly developed. He 
blames this on Hegel's view that the idea is more important to truth 
than the facts. Hegel, for example, calls oriental world history 
(despotism) a thesis; he labels classical history (democracy) anti- 
thesis; he concludes that Germanic history (monarchy) is synthesis. 
Croce correctly points out that to get this Hegel suppresses one- 
fifth of the world and vast acres of time. Some of his triads are 
quatrids. Most of them are monsense. And Croce is correct in 
calling them nonsense. They are distortions of reality caused by 
Hegel's overemphasis on idea apart from fact. But Croce seems to 
resent the application of dialectic to these fields at all, and 

it is difficult to divine his reason. Certainly Germanic history 
is not a @istinet concept that is a final synthesis of its opposites! 
This may be true of art, as Croce avers, but not of Germanic his- 
tory! 

Actually this is not true of art either. Crocets doctrine 
of distincts is lifted from ‘the world of reality to serve a pur- 
pose. "Art" is nothing more than a name for certain forms of human 
activity which have existed as long as man has existed. These forms 


of activity and the name applied to them have changed quantitatively 
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and qualitetively throughout history. Art is not a final synthesis — 
of its opposites any more than Joe Jones's hand is a final synthesis 
of its opposites. Both are themselves being continually subject to 
change in historical time. To regard art as something different from 
and apart from the millions of individual actions and emotions which 
are its content, to regard it as an eternal concept which is a final 
synthesis of beauty and ugliness, to do this is metaphysics, it is 
idealism, it is the dualism with which Croce charges Hegel. Slowly 


we are beginning to see that for all of Croce's tirades against 


metaphysics and his advocacy of action, he remains essentially an 


idealist. This idealism removes Croce's thought from concrete 
existence and helps explain his philosophical disagreement with and 
his active support of Italian fascism. 

Croce's criticism that Hegel confused distincts and opposites 
begins from a false premise - the premise that there is a real dif- 


ference between distincts and opposites. Actually opposites such 


as "being and non-being,” "truth and error", "Beauty and ugliness," 
and diatincts such as “art", "philosophy," "utility", and "goodness" 
may all be subsumed under the term "concept." The “distinct” con- 
cept of art, just like the “opposite” of beauty and ugliness, is 
merely a conceptual synthesis sublated from millions of dialectically 
opposite actions and emotions. 


In short, the notion of a distinct concept is a false notion. 


Every distinct concept such as "philosophy", and every pseudo-con- 
cept such as "hand" is really, like Croce's "opposite" concepts, 
arrived at by virtue of a process of synthesis of dialectical op- 
posites. “For example we arrive at the pseudo-concept, "hand", 

not in the incomprehensible way that Croce sets forth, but by virtue 
of synthesizing through our five senses the opposites of the cells 
in the hand and the opposites of fingers and palms, and by con- 
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trasting this synthesis to the synthesis of the whole body and to 
other syntheses. And we arrive at the concepts "art" and "beauty" 
{na similar but more elaborate manner. 

There is naught but a false difference between distincts, 
opposites, and pseudo-concepts in the philosophy of Croce. 

Croce posits three forms of knowledge: pseudo-concepts, 
pure concepts (opposites) and distincts. But when analyzed apart 
from arbitrary metaphysical insertions these all fall away to yield 
one form of knowledge: concepts, which are syntheses of many indi- 
vidual emotions and actions and which are themselves subject to cons- 
tant dialectical change. 


& 


Hegel, continues Croce, was a dualist. 


(Hegel, op. cit., p. 
Croce says that Hegel used 


192) Hegel divided nature and spirit. 
nature as other-than-idea, or he would not need to construct a phil- 
osophy of nature and an idealistic approach to nature. 

Croce concludes his survey by stating that we must preserve 
the following in Hegel's work: 

1) his new concept of the concept 

2) the concrete universal 

3) his dialectic of opposites (not of distincts) 

4) his doctrine of the degrees of reality 


We must reject: 


1) his panlogism (his metaphysical logic) 


aa 


2) his speculative construction of 
a. the individual fact 
b. the eupirieal fact 
c,. history and nature 
5) his failure to recognize the autonomy of the forms of 
spirit. wm 
Croce's rejection of Hegel leads him to establish that 
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reality is mind which is wholly immanent in the world (Carr, op. 
cites P- 205) Nature is a movement of immanent mind, and philosophy 
should be the history of self-conscious mind. "Mind" is used syn- 
onymously with “spirit.” Dynamic mind is history and is the contin- 
ual creation of value. The essence of all things, as we have seen, 
is, according to Croce, the unfolding of spirit which creates them. 
Essence is existence. And value, changing like essence, is created 
by spirit. 

Yet there is confusion in Croce's view of value. He states 
that the value of a work of art is not something added by thought 
to a pre-existent neuter, but is that in the werk which makes it 
art (Carr, op. cit. Ch. XI) Value is not subjective he adds. It 
is not judgment but expression. Existence depends on value. (%) 
Value is expressed in aesthetics through intuition. Aesthetics 
represents intuitive expressions of value. (Ibid., p. 208) Value 
is a category or form of mind or spirit. Value makes judgment pos- 
sible. Judgment is the basis of history. Therefore value is the 
basis of history. To know (to intuit?) the values - the true, the 
useful, the good, the beautiful - is the pre-necessity of history. 
(Notice that these values are the four primary distincts.) Each 
mind has an aesthetic and logical inventiveness for this. Fact am 


value cannot be known except in relation to one another. This is, 


explains Croce, not dualism but dialectics. (Carr, p. 209). Through- | 


out Croce seems to equate essence and value. This writer feels that 
he is perfectly justified in doing so. 


However, there are certain paragraphs in Croce's writing 


which indicate that values are also determined by the demands of 
practical life. It almost seems that value in the abstract must 
be intuited, but value in form is created by practical needs. Where- 


as on one page Croce admits that value “in one sense" transcends 
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history, a few pages later he argues that historical works are to 
pe judged and evaluated as to how they mest the moral, economic, 


aesthetic, and. intellectual problems of life. (History as the 


Story of Liberty, Norton, N. Y., 1941, Foreword, p. 7, and Chapter 


I). He still bases value on the four distincts, tt now regards 


the particular forms in which these are found. 


Later in the same work he argues: value coincides with exis- 


tence. Value is therefore changing. Value-judgments of the past 
may be faulty, for we cannot knowwell enough the practical needs 
of the period, but value judgments of the present must be made. The 
historical judgment is *a judgment for value against non-value, for 
the good against the bad and for the beautiful as against the ugly. 
(Ibid., Ch. IX, p. 48) 

Morality (which we must assume is based on values) is to 
promote life through spiritual activity. (Ibid., p. 55) Morality 
is will directed against evil. It is usefulness. Evil is the un- 
dermining of the unity of life, and therefore of spiritual Liberty. 
Morality, then, seems to be for Croce will exercised in behalf of 
values. Evil is the undermining of the freedom which makes pos- 
sible that will. Life itself, unity of life, and spiritual liberty 
all these appear to be values worth striving for. SW life is suf- 
fering, and progress is but "a higher and more complex form of 
human suffering." (Ibid., p. 52) | 

This is a strange doctrine of values. Values are found 


in existence, but their basis is intuited. What set of forms may 


have value is determined by the practical requirements of life, yet 
life is suffering! It would almost seem that Croce is telling us 
that we intuit that it is good to suffer, and so we find out what 
causes suffering in the world and call that valuable! 

What is the basis meaning of human life? It is liberty, 
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freedom. More properly, it is the struggle for liberty, because 
complete liberty is the annihilation of liberty. ( ibid., Chapter 
XII) 

Freedom is the basic good. It is the essence of man. It 
is a deliberate, self-conscious act of will. (Croce, "The Roots of 


Liberty," in Freedom, Its Meaning, ed. by %. N. Anshen, Harcourt, 


Rrace and Company, N. Y., 1940, p. 32) Other values seem to take 
their places in relation to this value. To live is good because 
living is necessary to knowing. To know the beautiful is a value, 
pecause that is a presupposition of the concept. And the concept 
is of value because it is a presupposition of utility. And utility 
is of value because it is a pre-requisite of ethics. Ethics is 


will directed against evil. Thus all these values range themselves 


in support of the supreme good: freedom, liberty. 


History is the story of the struggle for liberty. We can- 
not ask why liberty is a value. Croce doss not claim for it an 
ability to give happiness. ‘ He only claims for it the giving of a 
deeper suffering. Croce simply says that there is no why to the 
entire dialectic process. (History as the Story of Liberty, op. 
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cit., Chapter X, p. 59) 

This seems insufficient. But Croce is willing to admit 
that much of life and history is mystery. We secure all meaning 
in life through our struggle for liberty. We shall always struggle 
for liberty. Though the struggle crucify us, we shall continue it. 
Such is the nature of things. 


CHAPTER I11 


EXISTENCE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
BENEDETTO CROCE 


The basic note in Croce is that the world is not dual nor 
metaphysical. It is an aesthetico-logical reality (on its theo- 
retical side). Art, history, language - all these are spirit. The 
world is not a set of facts. It is the dynamic process of spirit. 
(Carr, op. cit., p. 9) Although we must deal with abstractions, we 
must not confuse them with concrete reality. They have no real 


existence. . (Croce, Historical Materialism, op. cit., Introduction) 


—— 


There is no bridge or connection between abstractions and the con- 
crete world, adds Croce. 

This writer would like to know why we should use abstrac- 
tions at all if there is no bridge between them and the concrete 
world. Here we are seeing the tendency of Croce to regard concppts 
as something coming out of a "logical inventiveness" of the mind, 
of which tendency we hawe spoken. The more vociferously Croce cries 
against metaphysics, the more he seams to mire himself in them. If 
abstractions have no concrete reality, then there is but one thing 
for the anti-metaphysician to do: dispense with them. But Croce 
advises us to use them. 

Continuing this error, which flows from his theory of know- 
ledge with its metaphysical permeations , Croce advances the pre- 
 posterous notion that Marx's theory is corredt as an abstraction, 
but wrong when one considers the facts. 


If Croce means that Marx's theory holds of a completely 
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capitalist society, but that no such society exists, as Croce at ‘dl 
one point states, then our disagreement might not be so pronounced. 7 


Even sO, however, such a theory would be wrong in theory, because it 


does not derive its theoretical conclusions from a clear and proper 
analysis of the facts. 

But it is not clear that this is what Croce doses mean. He 
has stated that, though we must deal with abstractions, yet they 
have no connection with the concrete world. And one may interpret 
Croce as saying that Marx should have stuck to his theory and ig- 
nored the facts, for it was correct as theory. Possibly a better 
interpretation is that Marx constructed a good theory, that theory 
as a product of abstractions is necessary, and therefore that Marx 
did a fine work. However, we also need facts, and it is up to others 
to take up where Marx did not venture, and rightly so. 

Either of these interpretations, if correct, gives us rea- 
son to accuse Croce of transcendentalism and "metaphysical" leanings. 
For theory is nothing more than an accumulation (a synthesis) of 
facts. Unless one believes in some metaphysical concepts floating 
about in the ethers, no theory can be correct unless it is drawn 
wholly from the facts, 1.@., from observations of material and spir- 
itual processes in the world we see, hear, touch, feel, and smell. 

Existence, then, is pure spirit. And what is history? His- 
tory is the mos t concrete form in which this existence is presented 
to consciousness. History is existence of which men have become 


Conscious (Carr, op. cit., Ch. XI). Prehistory becomes history 


when a problem is thrown into pre-history, Croce says in another 


work (History as Liberty, op. cit., p. 152 ff.) The period of 


history is the period of the psycho-physical reactions of men. 
This being the nature of existence and history, we enter 


upon the problem of the determination of existence and hence of 


history. 

There are, as we shall see, two great creative factors in 
history: freedom (into which enters judgment, or wice versa) and 
providence. Croce, so far as one is able to ascertain, does not 
give credence to "laws" of spiritual development. What laws there 
are evidently flow from the dialectical relationship of freedom anda 
providence. We, therefore, cannot know these"laws” if they exist. 

First we shali turn to freedom. 

There are three levels of freedom: 

a. Freedom as the force that creates history. 

Everything that the human being does or creates is done or 
created freely - actions, political institutions, religious con- 
ceptions, theories, poetry, art, instruments, etc. ("The Roots of 
Liberty," op. cit., p. 29). All things done under restraint are 
barren, devoid of aesthetic reality, and therefore non-historical. 
(?) Things done in freedom contribute to moral living; things done 
under constraint contribute only to physiological living. History 
is the struggle for freedom. A hard critic might question how we 


can struggle for freedom when Croce says that everything we do is 


done freely, but this writer thinks that Croce quite clearly sees 
that many actions are stifled - do not take place - where freedom 
is lacking. Thus, though we may be free in everything we do, yet 
we may be living under restraint. 

Lack of freedom, Croce goes on, produces a reaction that 
tones up and ashi ineabes the ents of a country of a people, and 
thus even lack of freedom serves freedom and history. 

bd. Freedom as a practical ideal. 

Freedom is also conscience, or moral behavior. The will to 
freedom is an ideal which is the synthesis of all ethics (Ibid., p. 
80). It was not capitalism that eaused the Reformation. It was. 
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that "during this period people became strongly and growingly con- 
scious of the essential character of freedom and of its status as a 
supreme principle." (Ibid., p. 32). The perception of this ideal 
(not a transcendental ideal, Croce would maintain) was hampered 
pefore by “the prevalence of transcendental conceptions." 

All of this tends to leave one puzzled as to why this ideal 
was perceived just about 1500 A.D. and not in 2000 B.C. or at some 
other time. If wewre asking Dawson we might find an answer - sat- 
isfactory if one grants the assumption - that it was due to the laws 
of spiritual progress. But in Croce we find no such answer. Croce 
we presume would say: Do not ask why: it just happened that way. 


All else is mystery. Freedom is a deliberate, self-conscious act 


of will. Men freely decided to understand freedom more clearly. 
And it was done. 
c. Freedom as a philosophical concept. 

The ideal of freedom and the aspiration @ will to freedom 
have been worked into a philosophical concept that defines and jus- 
tifies the ideal and aspiration. Freedom found its place as a 
philosophial concept only when transcendental philosophies began to 
be negated. When philosophy approached more and more not to mater- 
jalism or naturalism or dualism, but toward absolute spiritualism 
in which spirit was regarded as a dialectic of distinctions and 
oppositions - then philosophy had to become his toricism, which gave 
a rightful place to the concept of freedom. 

For such senoente of freedom as Mill presents in his On 
Liberty, Croce has only disdain. Mill asks for freedom for men in 
order that they may fulfill their individuality. But Croce argues 
that Mill thinks of freedom for the individual in terms of individ- 
ual pleasures attained. To think of the individual as a physical 


person is fallacious, comments Croce. We must not guarantee the 
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concreteness of universality. (Ibid., p. 34). We will see more 


clearly what Croce means by this when we come to his doctrine of 


providence in history. 


Croce ridicules the notion that if we grant freedom, then 


4t will mysteriously continue of its own accord, that all differences 


will be ironed out in conference. Yet Croce debilitates the force 


of this excellent argument when he asserts that the opposite of 
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freedom is violence, He regards violence not only as the opposite 


to freedom, but its alternative. He says that it contains “within 


itself none of those energies that enhance civilized human living." 


The key words here are "within itself." It is doubtful if the fas- 


cist Croce is a complete pacifist. Probably he means that violence 


does contribute to human life because it creates its opposite: free- 


dom, but tha t in itself it contains nothing that contributes to 


human life. 


Freedom, concludes Croce, must always exist due to the ne- 
gations of freedom. If freedom ever becomes too general, then 
violence and repression arises; if freedom wanes, then repression 
creates a new demand for freedom. For freedom is the essence of 
man and of history. Therefore there can never be a statis free- 


dom (or there would be neither man nor history). 


This, then, is the "Crocian" view of the three levels or 
aspects of freedom. 
It is freedom that gives to LE Ee ee aneeens and 
individuality which Croce ubiquitously ascribes to history. 
If this is the nature of freedom; what is meant by neces- 
sity? 
Croce tackles this problem in the fourth chapter of the 


first part of his History as liberty (op. cit.). Decision is all- 
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important, maintains Croce , but we cannot divide the facts of his- 
tory into which decision enters into those that are necessitated 
and those that are accidental or free, and separate the two by a 
Chinese Wall. All of us fall into the error of regarding some 
things as necessitated completely. Even those of us who amuse our- 
selves by asking: If we had not met Joe what would events have 
‘ben like? are victomized by this error. We regard the meeting 


with Joe as subject to chance, but forget that we would not be "we" 
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if we had not met Joe. We would be somebody else! We would be 
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constant, necessitated. We are dividing existence into that which 
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is necessitated and that which is free instead of seeing the cor- 
rect historical meaning of necessity. 
Historical necessity is not cause creating effect in a chain 


of sequences, as often claimed by natural science. It is not the 


idea of a logic that operates in history (as Dawson or Hegel might 


aver). (History as the Story of Liberty, op. cit., p. 29). The 


first is a causal necessity. The second is a transcendental neces- 
sity. The second argues that there is logic in the mind, therefore 
there must be a logic in history, for history is a theatre of mind. 
Such yarns inform us that the Idea creates history (in which the 
mind of man may or may not share) or that God creates history (God : 
is usually identified with Idea). But no such transcendental God J 
exists (Ibid., p. 30). God is in history. Therefore there is_no : 
transcendent necessity and consequently no possibility of historical 
foresight through revelation of the divine will. 

The correct view, insists Croce, is that history is at once 
liberty and necessity. Logical necessity is the premise of liberty, 
and vice versa. Aiberty and necessity are not divided, but are in 


dialectical unity with one another (Ipia.). 
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Freedom of the will is freedom of action, for will is ac- 
tion. The volitional act is at once free and determined. Voli- 
tional acts arise in necessity, but yield something new and there- 
fore are creative and free. Otherwise - if volitional acts were 

not free - then the situation would not change. (This is only true 
if one rules out laws of spiritual and material progress. For there 
can certainly be new combinations and syntheses of matter and spir- 
it even in the absence of freedom of the will. This is perhaps the 
situation with regard to animal life.) Without the situation there 
would be no volition and without the volition there could be no sit- 
uation. That is why the genius always feels bound and yet unbound 
in the same instant. (Croce, Philosophy of the Practical, Macmil- 


lan, N. Y. and London, 1913, pp. 173-176 ff.) Croce does not ex- 
plain why he restricts this feeling to the genius, but presumably 
it is because the genius has a more developed intuitional and con- 
ceptua l inventiveness, of which Croce speaks. 

Spirit has two theoretical forms of activity, as we have 
pointed out: intuition and conception. These constitute historical 
judgment which is a unity (and also a synthesis?) of freedan and 
necessity. Historical judgment, being volitional, is at once the- 
oretical and practical. Every judgment is history. Judgment there- 
fore, may in this. sense be called the basis of history. In view 
of the fact that necessity enters into judgment, it might seem that 
Croce is here guilty of self-contradiction. But we must. remember 
that for Croce liberty is the basis, or positive pole, in neces- 
sity, and therefore is the true creative force in judgment - though 
Judgment could not exist, nor could liberty, unless grounded in 
necessity. 

| Historical judgment is knowledge. Perceiving a stone is 
a judgment. All iia Meateae » thus, is related to life. In 
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Utopia (God forbid it! cries Crocé) there could be no judgment, for 


judgment exists only by virtue of obstacles. (History as Liberty, 

OD. cit., Chapter V.) In the concept of judgment is found the ex- 
planation of the distinguishing of categories. Formerly philosophers 
regarded categories as transcendent in order to explain their orig- 
in. However, as we have said, there is some reason to suspect that 
Croce sneaks transcendency into judgment when he spaks of the mind's 
aesthetic and logical inventiveness, of distinct concepts which un- 
dergo no further dialectic, and of theory which may be true as the- 


ory, but wrong in practice. A further suspicion arises when we 


read that thought (spirit) is not will, mt spirit illuminates will 
(regarded as the equivalent of action). (Ibid., Chapter VII). It 
is difficult to accuse. a dialectician of anything, however, by rip- 
ping a chapter or a sentence out of the context of his complete 
works. 

Historical judgment shows practical purpose and, being ac- 
tion, aids in the struggle of value against non-value. We may add, 
from our knowledge of Croce, that practical purpose demands free- 
dom, and therefore judgment-as-action, being part of and dependent 
upon freedom, sustains freedom and thereby all values. 

The second determining factor - really nothing but the first, 
freedom, looked at from the opposite aspect of the dialectic - is 
providence. 

History, remarks Croce, is. the work, not of individuals, 
but the work of Universal Spirit in which individual wills are 
instruments (Philosophy of the Practical, op. cit., p. 257) His- 


tory is rational, but not fateful or contingent. Again, however, 
Croce submits that there is an irrational element in history which 
exists by virtue of the rational. (History as Liberty, op. cit., 


Pp. 166). Though history is rational, it is not the work of any- 
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thing transcendent. The Providence (Universal Spirit) that directs 


history exists in millions of (free) individual acts. (Philosophy 


of the Practical, op. cit., p. 257). Pfovidence or God is "in- a 


finite possibility passing into infinite actuality." (Thid., De 


258). This infinity of development is a mystery. It is not facts, 


put process. The neglect of this mystery, of this unknown, yields 


philosophy of history “which undertakes to portray the plan of Prov- 


idence and to determine the formula of progress." (lyia., p. 260). 


Croce does not doubt that God hasa plan, but he denies that men 


can know it. 


To those who insist that we must find either a design of 


history or a chain of causes and effects or both, Croce replies that 


we must face only brute facts - the connections of whi h are not 


understood. (History, Its Theory and Practice, Harcourt, Brace, 
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and Company, N. Y., 1923, Chapter iV). But though we cannot un- 
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derstand the nature of providence, we can know cértain things by 
means of historical judgment. As we judg, we classify. Thus we now 
know that regression is relative and es. slavery is not a category 
of the real, continues Croce. (“bid.). 
Having discussed the nature of existence and history and 
the creative forces in existence and history, we enter now upon . 
the problem of the development - in Croce's case, the progress - 
in history. | | 1 
Although all meaning in his tory is in the presen » in lib- 
erty, in the free act of judgment, yet there is a development of 
meaning in history in spiritual progress. This spiritual progress 


flows from the dialectic nature of reality. Reality is a- synthesis 4 


of being (good) and non-being (evil): becoming. In the synthesis 
the positive pole, being, triumphs always over the negative pole, 
non-being. The proof of this dominance of life over death in 
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pecoming is in life itself; do not men hope and live in the midst 


of their sorrows? Is it not a fact that the world is not ended and 


does not appear to have any intention of ending? - 
4 


This dominance of being over non-being constitutes cosmic 


progress. (Philosophy of the Practical, op. cit., p. 252). 


But this is progress from a cosmic point of view. This 


shows us that no real regress is possible because evil is that which 


is unreal while good is rational and real and triumphs always over 


the unreal. We may also, though, look at progress from the indiv- o 


idual point of view. We can see it as individualized activity, as 


identical with activity unfolding itself upon passivity. Every judg- 


ment therefore constitutes progress. (Ibid., pp. 252-253). This is 


progress in the present, in the volitional act which alters indeci- 


sion into decision. 


There is a third aspect or way of looking at progress. We 


can see progress in the results of the volitional acts. Every ill-. 


ness produces greater health. Every death provides room for an even 


stronger life. Every year of history brings richer civilization, 


either actually or potentially. (Ibia., p. 98). Solutions attained 


by individual wills are attained forever. History does not repeat. q 


It develops. New problems continually arise. Thus the dark ages 


was regress, but more than regress, it was progress. (Ibid., Dp. 
254-5 ) - 


But all this is spiritual progress. Material progress 


brooks no favor with Croce. There can be no progress identified 
with material factors, habits, etc. Spiritual progress has no re- 
lationship whatsoever to the search for pleasure and happiness. 
Progress may be called, rather, “a higher and more complex form af 


human suffering" (History as the Story of Liberty, op. cit., Chapter 


—————————— 


X, quotation, p. 52).. Progress is infinite. It is satisfactions 
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in the midst of dissatisfactions (1bid., p. 54). 
All progress, then, being spiritual, and depending on judg- 
ment into which enters the law of cosmic progress, is conscious 
progress. The degree of progress depends upon the degree of ‘eon- 


sciousness (Philosophy of the Practical, op. cit., p. 246 ff.) 


Knowledge of reality (which is judgment) contributes to 
spiritual progress for we come thereby to understand the negativity 
of evil and live then in the realm beyond good and evil - in the. 


final synthesis, the distinct category, of abstract good, or becom - 


ing. 


Everything in history presents an obstacle to liberty, or 


helps to overcome one. (In that sense, everything in existence has 
meaning and value). Only in this sense of the constant overcoming 
of obstacles is there progress. “Only in the sense, then, that no- 
thing in history passes away in vain or fruitlessly is there an 


ascent and a realized progress." (History as Liberty, op. cit., p. 


257). Though a permanent regression everywhere is impossible, the 
death of a whole people and a relapse into barbarism is perfectly 
possible. Progress is inevitable in that there will always be the 
development through overcoming obstacles into infinite mystery, but 
it is not inevitable in the sense that any movement or civilization 


will endure. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ESCHATOLOGY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 


BENEDETTO CROCE 


Croce denies that we can know the future. Because of this 
and because of the nature of the past and present, he denies that 
there can be an eschaton and that we could know of it if there were 
one. ae | 4 


Croce first scoffs at the notion of transcendent immortality i 


of the individual soul. (Phi los ophy of the Practical, op. cit. p. 


261). 
q 
Croce then vents his spleenvon those who believe in progress 


towards a Utopia. Utopia is a myth, a symbol of our desire for — 


the resolution of the contradictions of existence. (History as 


Liberty, op. cit., p. 256). Utopia would be the destruction of all 
meaning , the end of existence. In Utopia there would be no judg- 
ment, no history, no thought - for all these exist by virtue of 
obstacles. The basis of judgment and of history and of all values 
- liberty - would be defunct, for liberty exists only by virtue 
of the negation of it. The rational, the providential element in 
history could not operate in a /Utapia, for tis element is also 
rooted in liberty and exists only by virtue of its opposite. The 
very notion of complete liberty is the notion of utter boredon. 
(Ibid., pp. 32-35 and p. 62). 

Against the Utopian view Croce posits the “liberal” view. 
The liberal "finds happiness in the joy of working and fighting, 


a8 man always must and can." (Ibid., p. 257). Liberalism does not 
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guarantee Utopia, it denies it; but liberalism does guarantee lib- 
erty. Liberalism guarantees that all shall be citizens, all can 


share power, and guarantees freedom of speech and of the press. 


(The strength of this statement is a little diluted by Croce's state- 


ment that an informed minority must rule. (Ibid., p. 260). Liberty 
ig the “eschaton" only in a peculiar sense of the word that might 
put the eschaton in the present. This liberty does not depend on 


any economic system. ("The Roots of Liberty," op. cit.) We must 
work for this liberal state (not a permanent thing, though) in which 
an intelligent minority will rule - for the masses do no moral thin- 
king. (Ibid., p. 28). 

We work for this liberal state not by organizing unions and 
armies, but by spreading ideas about. The thinkers must spread the 
idea of liberty among the ignorant masses; then they will be able 
to replenish the ruling classes with fresh forces. (Ibid.) "For my 
part," boasts dvees "for some two decades I have been trying to 
revive interest in the subject of freedom through a number of phil- 
osophical or historical treatises." (+pia., p. 41). 

But the liberal who builds the liberal state knows that it 
shall not permanently endure. For in the traditional sense there 


is no eschaton; there is but infinity of development. 


CHAPTER V 


CRITICISM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
BENEDETTO CROCE 


We begin by criticizing Croce's criticism of Hegel. 

This criticismwill serve to indicate certain reasons for 
pelieving that Signor Croce is not all that he claims to be; that 
whereas he uses anti-metaphysical verbiage, he lapses into confus- 
ing abstractions which have no apparent basis in reality. This 
criticism will also point out our indebtedness to Croce for his 
expose of some of the errors of Hegel and for his opposition to 
metaphysicalism, which, if not completely correct, is worthy. 

One can find only praise for Croce's consistent treatment 


of the impossibility of establishing a Weitplan of history without 


conceiving of the world as necessitated. One can only find praise, 


falso, for his complaint against Hegel for divining a Weltplan apart 
from the facts. 

But Croce's treatment of concepts is not easily understand- 
able. His basic mis take, it would seem, is that he conceives of 
the concept as an abstraction, apart from its material-spiritual 
‘basis. Whereas he should have attacked Hegel for dividing concepts 
into distinct and opposite, Croce merely criticized the application 
of the dialectic to the former and added a third - the pseudo-con- 
cepts - to further confuse the issue. The notion of a distinct 


concept, for example, appears to be an abstraction lifted out of 


the world of reality. 


Where in the material-spiritual world do 
we locate the stuff of which this distinct concept is made? Where, 
in short, is its content? 
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The origin of this illusion that there are distinct con- 
cepts is found in Croce's epistemology. He does not see existence 
as a Gialectic of spirit and matter, and knowledge as the reaction 
of one material-spiritual part of existence upon another. Speaking 


from the standpoint of man, know ledge is a relationship between our 


material-spiritual organism which has become conscious and self-con- 


scious, and others. Croce, unable to account for knowledge in this 
way, is forced to attribute to the mind a mysterious power of in- 

venting logical concepts. Instead of a real lake and a real tree, 
the mind yields wiiy certain concepts by which we understand these 
called “pseudo-concepts." But these are merely to serve practical 
needs. And with that he disposes of them, going on to divide true 


reality into distincts and opposites. The true, or pure, concept, 


the concept which always has an opposite, utilizes that which is 
intuited and transforms it into knowledge. And the distinct con- 


cept is a final synthesis of these opposites. He evidencly thinks 


of the pure concept, beauty, as existing only by virtue of its op- 


posite, ugliness. Then, not being content to let the world remain 
in eternal balance between the two, so far as man is concerned, he 
adds that beauty is dominant over ugliness in the synthesis of be- 
coming, in the distinct concept of beauty, which is becoming. 

Croce falls into his delemma by sitting in his room and 
dreaming up the nature of beauty instead of knowing it as insepar- 
able from the material world. Beauty does not exist only by virtue 
of ugliness. These have no real existence apart from the material 


situation in which they are found. The dialectic operates only in 
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the world that exists, in what is. Among what is, differences are 
observed by knowledge of the dialectic. Ugliness does not exist 
nor beauty except as a material-spiritual state in the conscious 


mind of men. In the mind of a conscious man, that which is not 
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understood, frustbating, harmful to physiological well-being is evil, 
ugly, false, hateful; that which is understood and helpful to the 
physiological-spiritual needs of that man is good, beautiful , true, 
lovely and loving. A child as it grows finds that at first very 
little is understood or helpful. Only mother is understood and 
helpful. Because it has been blessed with a specially adapted phys- 
jological-spiritual organism which is a heritage that can never be 
taken away from man, consciousness develops in the child as it strives 
against the frustrating world. Consciousness enables the child to 
feel the beautiful, the goal, the true - which is mother; and to feel 


the ugly, which is the rest of the world. i1t is consciousness “re 


in this way that enables us to tell beauty from ugliness, etc. To 
go on to say that at the age of forty we will not know what beauty 
is unless we have an occasional dose of ugliness is not dialectics, 
but the invention of abstractions. If a man of forty is conscious, 
he will know what sustains his existence and what harms it. The 
former will be the beautiful and the true; the latter will be the 
ugly and the false. He will feel beauty insofar as he lives in 
what sustains him. | 

Not conceiving of knowledge and of spirit in this way, Croce 
is led on to his pessimism about progress and eschatology from which 
he finds salvation by his doctrine of the non-dialectic distincts. 
One might almost say that Croce believes that it is possible for a 
man to escape from the world in which truth exists only by virtue 
of the falsehood of supposing that all is for the best - that the 
higher truth exists in which one knows that the beauties and ugli- 
nesses, the truths and sorrows, the liberties and the chains of the 
world are all there in order that men may strive for the positive 
pole of the dialectic. This knowledge that beauty, freedom, etc., 


Constitute the positive pole - this is a distinct concept, a beauty 
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peyond beauty and ugliness. it is art, philosophy, narrative his- 
tory - according to the forms in which this truth is presented. If 


we see that beauty is more than beauty and ugliness as opposites, ah 


then we have the distinct concept of art, ec. 


All of this comes from conceiving of beauty, goodness, etc. 


apart from the struggle against frustration and apart fron the de- 
veloping consciousness of the John Joneses of the earth, this earth. 
It is significant that Croce's best criticism of Hegel comes 
in his opposition to Hegel's application of the dialectic, to what 
Croce sees fit to call "pseudo-concepts." Hegel failed to see the ley 
great complexity of the dialectic and the necessity of und ers tand- iy 


ing it only in relation to perceived processes. But Croce rejects 


all application of dialectic here, instead of seeing that Hegel was \g 
erroneous Only in his construction. {4 

Marx and Engels, who followed Hegel, were either silent on 
or ignorant of the complexity of dialectical development. Every- 


thing is subject to the dialectic process, but Hegel, Marx, and 


Engels did not give a clear or complete picture of this. Let us 
take a tree. A tree is being oxidized and the synthesis appears 
in peeling bark. The cold air is negating the chlorophyll and the — 
synthesis is the falling leaf. Water is being negated by the roots 
and other ingredients and one synthesis, among others, is sap. In 
some places the dialectic is rapid; in others slow. This is due to 
the tremendously complex system of laws of quantitative and quali- 
tative change which are unpredictable and constantly changing. 
Hegel, unwilling to study all these details, imagined that 
he could very easily divide up history into three epochs: the 
thesis being oriental; the antithesis thing classical; the synthesis, 
modern! But Croce, correct in calling this nonsense, is correct 


for the wrong reason!. If Hegel was wrong (as we may be sure he 
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was) in saying that art is to be negated by history, it was not 
pecause art is a "distinct" that cannot be negated, but it is be- 
cause Hegel was too much of a theorist to study the actual dialectic 
process going on in the material-spiritual world and the relation- 
ship of that material-spiritual mass called “art” to it. 

Certainly Croce's criticism of Hegel's lack of clarity on 
triadic form is also valuable. The relationship of being, becoming, 
determinate being, in Hegel is an unfathomable mystery, it seems, 
for all Hegel's disciples disagree. Hegel would have done well to 
have omitted such an abstraction as "non-being”™ and to have recog- 
nized the universe as being or becoming within which a dialectic 
development takes place which itself is fluid and changing. At one 
period democracy may be presented as a thesis and mobocracy as a 
negation, but the essence of dialectics - as Hegel failed to see - 
is the application of the dialectic to the dialectic, so that in 
another period the content of the thesis and negation may be just 
reversed. 

Croce's treatment of Hegel is immensely valuable in that 
Croce exposed many of Hegel's errors which flowed from Hegel's in- 
ability to see existence as a dialectic of matter and spirit in 
which dialectic is eternal. Hegel is exposed for the confusion which 
resulted from his attempt to construct a dialectic from a logarithm 
of three rules: thesis, negation, synthesis instead of from these 
plus observation of the existence in which they were found. But 
Croce's criticism is one that smacks of transcendence. Its res- 
triction of dialectic to the opposition of pure concepts is = 
product of aeaabwabion but of philosophizing abstractly. Croce's 
‘view of the concept is hardly that of a synthesis of matter and 
Spirit - and as something more than that, it reeks of transcendence. 


Croce's mind of man that takes of the stuff of reality and a@ ganizés 


it into various kinds of concepts is a mind that has some super - 
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natural, metaphysical qualities. 


Croce argues cogently for his principle of freedom. His 
ranging of all values relative to this freedom is rather well worked 4 
out. Yet it is obvious that according to Croce freedom is the great- Wy 
est value only because it makes possible the synthesis of the good 
and evil, the weautiful and ugly, which Croce believes exist only 
in relation to one another. One who is not willing to accept this 
latter point of view is inclined to ask if freedom isn't attained 
for something else - the qualitative enrichment of eohscious spir- a 
it (soul) through the overcoming of frustrations and the realiza- 
tion of beauty, love, etc. in the individual material-spiritual is 
organism. If so, this latter is the greater value.. But for Croce, 


creation is for creation's sake. 


5 Ee 


Croce, however, is wise in rejecting absolute values. See- 


ing that values are rooted in existence, and knowing that existence 
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develops, he opposes any rigid structure of formal values. Liberty 


is always a value, because it is the essence of man. But the lib- 


erty of a particular nation or period may be a value at one time 
and valueless the next. It would seem that Croce would be obliged 
to carry this view over to include pacifism. 

Thus, most will agree with Croce that history is truly the 
story of freedom. But many will ask: freedom for what? Croce will 
reply: freedom for freedom's sake. Others will deny, it. They will 
reply to Croce by claiming that freedom as Croce presents it is an 
abstraction and will ask to be shown its material-spiritual content. 
Croce will not show them this, and they will, with considerable 
Justification, brand his system as he branded Hegel's, masked meta- 
physics, us 


Given Croce's assumption of freedom, the arguments against 


which we shall not present here, Croce's treatment of the creative 
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factors in history and the development of history is faultless. He 
sees that if men are free to produce their own history this does 

not exclude the possibility of providence - for the particular may 
pear the universal-end - but he wisely adds that this providential 


element in history can be seen only in retrospect and not in pros- 


pect. If men are free, they cannot know the future, they cannot 

construct what Croce calls rightly or wrongly a "philosophy of his- 
tory." Croce might well add that not only is freedom as he sees it 
inexplicable to men, i.e. inconceivable, but so also is providence. 


It is quite possible that the free actions of men in history have 


produced ends of which they were not conscious, tt, though possible, 


this is literally inconceivable. (That is, if universal ends were 


produced more times than might be allowed to chance - which is ap- 
parently Croce's view). 

This writer thinks that even among those who accept Croce's 
basic tenet of freedom, there will be many who will criticize his 
rejection of a division of history into that which is necessitated 


and that which is free. Only if we grant this division which Croce 
Opposes can we say that freedom is influenced by material factors. 
Only if we grant the given which has its own laws of necessitated 
development into which freedom enters can we give any "conceivabil- 


ity" to the fact that the Reformation took place in the seventeenth 


century and not in the fifth. Again Croce is consistent. He doesn't 


try to make this conceivable. Men freely chose in 1600 A.D. to per- 


ceive freedom. And that is all we know, except that their indiv- 
idual free choices bore a universal end of which they were uncon- 
scious. Croce, therefore, is forced to disregard completely the 
alterations in the methods of production as factors influencing the 


Reformation. For one granting this forementioned division, the 


Reforma tion might have come a few years earlier or later, but it or" 
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to await the development of the laws of the given which act as brakes 


(can we say "“restrictions"?) on man's freedom. For Croce, history 

is the story of liberty, and if the Reformation did not come until 

1600 it was because free men didn't decide to produce it until 1600. 
But even Croce places one restriction on freedom! it- is 

a restriction not of material but of spiritual necessity. Spirit 

is dialectical. Therefore men can never decide to be completely 


free! Freedom, like beauty, always creates its negation. And the 
fullest freedom comes in perceiving the distinct concept of free- 
dom - seeing that freedom and lack of freedom are synthesized in 
the positive and distinct concept of freedom which, as becoming , 
predominates over both its opposites. 

Thus we see here clearly the two different views of life: 
one, like Croce's asserting that meaning is to be found in the 
eternal process of solving problems that only give place to new 


ones; the other asserting that meaning is in the overcoming of 


problems -in-general and pressing toward the destruction of all prob- 
lems. Within this latter view there are two sub-groups: those say- 
ing that problems-in-general can be overcome completely only in the 
life of the individual, and those holding that they are overcome 
and disposed of only in the life of the human race. The belief 
in the overcoming of problems-in-general is Utopian. If it takes 
the individual form it is ma t often a belief - individual im- 
mortality. If it takes the universal form, it posits an historical 
goal of a “communis t" or Utopian society. 

The present writer's criticism of Croce is that, because 
of his view of freedom, his metaphysical tendencies, and his un- 
willingness to grant the dialectic to the sphere of the concrete 


material-spiritual world, to the houses and trees, and molecules - 


that because of these shortcomings, Croce does not adequately ans- 
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wer those who hold that the individual may in his natural life over- 


come his most serious problems by virtue of that same progress in 


the human race. Croce correctly sees that there will always be prob- 
lems for the individual and for the race. But he fails to answer 
those who claim that the new problems that occur upon the solution 

of the old are of a different nature, or "less serious." He fails 

to answer the contention that when the race solves the hunger prob- 
lem the individual will be able to make more headway against the : 
"evil" that attends his birth. By overcoming more of frustration. 

in a given life, an individual may conceivably have a greater share 
of non-frustration, or beauty. New frustrations will of course be 
presented, but these, being qualitatively different from those dis- 
posed of, cannot rob the soul of the enrichment it has acquired. 
Indeed, the solution of the new frustrations will, while yielding 
still others, add additional beauty and freedom. So goes this claim, 
which Croce has not, the present writer feels, adequately answered. 
This failure of Croce's to appreciate the above cited view may have 
stemmed partly from a failure to understand the Hegelian concept 


of sublation. Croce saw that each historical epoch presents new 


problema: but he seems to have divided spirit and matter so that 

he would not or could not grant that new spiritual states, richer 

than before, would attend the presentation of the new problems. 
But Croce has performed an estimable service in stressing 


that the process of solving problems itself has meaning. Meaning 


has been frequently restricted to successivdéd stages of overcoming 
and disposing of problems. When overcoming one problem has pro- 
duced another just as difficult, meaning has been considered absent. 
Croce challenges our thought by saying, No: regardless of whether 
a new and equally difficult problem arises, the very solution of 


the first problem gives life meaning, for it is done in creative 


freedom! Croce may well have been in error in restricting meaning 
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to just this process of solving, but critics will have to busy them- 
selves if they wish to deny that there is meaning in the process- 
of -solving-things itself. 

Croce, in a similar manner, has delivered devastating blows 
upon the propenents of Utopianism. He has done this 1) by showing 
how meaning can exist in the process of solving problems, and 2) by 
showing how new problems always arise to supplant those solved. 
Croce attacks Utopianism in several other ways; but we have already 
pointed out weaknesses in these other arguments. However, the two 
cited above must be answered by eschatologists. 

One mist be warned of Croce's doctrine of progress. One 
must see this doctrine as itis. It uses the pleasant title "prog- 
ress," but many would question the validity of such a title. The. 
only thing Croce means by the term is: freedom solves ever-new 
problems in ever-new ways. This, the writer believes, may even be 
said of his concept of cosmic progress, which is progress looked 
upon from the higher standpoint that reveals that freedom is pos- 
itive over slavery, beauty over ugliness, etc. 

But if Croce smashes from under us our cliff of sand, our 
alleged illusion of progress that brings forth greater happiness, 
Croce comforts the wounds sustained in the fall by assuring us that 
we can never experience a real regress. We can only suffer so much, 
and then history raises us forgivingly again. 

The only happiness that Croce will consider is beatitude. 
(Croce, The Conduct of Life, Harcourt « Brace, 1924, p. 3515 ff.) 


Beatitude is the placing of all events, good and bad, lovely and 
ugly, "in a definite location and in a definite time in the whole 
¢chain of historical progression; and in the harmony that results 
in our own minds, we find the harmony of all things, the harmony 


of the universe.” (Ibid.) But beatitude can) only come momentarily 
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'to fix what is a mobile dialectic into a mode and manner of living 
would be to evince the possession of scant moral and mental energy. 
The effort to make gods out of ourselves would result in our becon- 
ing something less than men." (Ibid., p. 315). And every moment 

of beatitude is paid for with libations of discomfit. 

Croce might well have gone into a more thorough discussion 
of his reasons for rejecting any happiness conceived in terns of 
being well-fed, well-housed, and well-clothed. He does not deny 
that such a situation for all mankind might be possible (though he 
would surely deny its permanency), but he rather summarily dis- 
misses its value. Presumably a society in which some are starving 
is better because in it there is a struggle for life which exalts 
the greatest good: freedon, 


This rejection by Croce of happiness conceived in physio- 


logical terms is part of his general rejection of material progress. 


It is not likely that Croce would deny that there can be more 
machines and more production in one era than in an earlier one, but 
it is certain anat Croce would deny the permanency and the value of 
such an "advance." Dawson would at least say that more machines 
are better than less, though they might bring harm rather than 
benefit if the users did not possess a proper state of soul. Croce 
would not grant even this minimum. 

Eschatology, both individual and universal, is unthinkable 
for Croce. He attacks it on several scores: 

1. Meaning is found in existence. A transcendental indiv- 
idual immortality would be meaningless. It would not be a continu- 
ing struggle for freedom, in which all meaning resides. 

2. A universal Utopia could not exist. It would violate 
the basic law of existence: that the rational always exists by 
virtue of the irrational, the free by virtue of the chained, etc. 
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S&S. A universal Utopia would have no meaning for the same 


reason that an individual inmortality would have no meaning. 
4. We could not possibly know about individual or universal it 


eschatons if there were such. Knowledge depends on freedom, and 


as long as there is freedom we cannot divine the future, we cannot 
know how the individual wills bear the universal ends. 
The greatest liberty can be attained in the liberal state, 


concludes Croce. But this itself is neither Utopian nor permanent. 
Therefore it is not, in the traditional sense, eschatological. Ne 

Of this doctrine of the impossibility of an eschatology, ie 
the critic can only say that Croce has proffered some convincing 4 
arguments. He argues cogently when he points out that each prob- E 
lem, when solved, presents new problems. And as the writer has ES 


pointed out above, he weakens his argument when he fails to analyze 


the new nature of the new problems. Croce also weakens his case 
when he fails to consider the individual in Utopia. The Utopians 
utterly forget that the life of every individual, whether in Utopia 
or not, must be a process of coming from almost complete frustra- 
tion of his desires for physiological wellbeing and creative activ- 
ity to less-than-complete Seuseretion. The only legitimate claim 
that Utopians might make is that a society might exist in which 


more of frustration might be overcome during an average lifetime. : | 
Croce does not see the individual life in this light, and does not 
admit that a society of the type described might exist. 

Partially, Croce's refusal to admit that a society could 
exist in which the individual might overcome more of frustration, 
derives from his failure to cause the concept of sublation in dial- 
@ctics. Partially it is a failure to apply dialectical necessity 
to the material world, and to see how the dialectical necessity of if 


the material world is-a driving force for spiritual development, 
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He rejects material progress entirely, but he fails to refute the 
evidences of history that certain spiritual conditions reflected 

in art, etc. have been tied to certain methods of production. He 
doas not see that the Adam Smiths always followed the industrial 
revolutions in history. He does not grasp the significance of 
Darwin - who has shown how material progress has been the predeces- 
sor of consciousness which Croce himself admits is the precondition 
of judgment and nts burs The only way in which Croce might explain 
all these coincidences of spiritual and material states is to set 

| forth his doctrine of providence - of the individual free act bear- 
ing the universal end. But this throws Croce back into mystery. 
And many will not want to find in mystery the explanation when an 
empirical explanation is so readily available. 

Croce, by ignoring the influence of the material and part- 
icularly of the method of production, ignores the fact of class 
struggles in history. And he ignores what is more important: that 
material interest is primary over ideological in these struggles. 
Loudly Croce calls for a life of action. But, failing to see the 
nature of economic struggles or not wishing to, he resolves action 
into judgment or decision alone. The way to get things done is to 

get more people to decide for the things desired. Hold a meeting; 
write a book. We must and can get labor and the leaders of indus- 


try to decide for the liberal state. Croce is sure that this can 


be done, for he considers the Marxian theory of value to be false. 


(Historical Materialism, Chapters IV and V.) 


Thus it is that Croce, while stressing that the philosopher 
must be an actor in history, justifies the spending of a lifetime 
in the service of a regime that violates every liberal principle. 

It is agreed that a critic does not have to play a violin 


to know good music. But it helps if he has attended some concerts. 
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CHAPTER I 
\ INTRODUCTION 


Ortega y Gasset was born in Madrid in 1885, so that at the 
time of this writing he is fifty-eight years of age. He studied 
in the Jesuit college of Malaga, entered the Central University of 
Madrid, obtained his doctorate in 1904. He continued his studies 
in Germany; then returned to take up the Chair of Metaphysics in 
the University of Madrid which he held until recently. In 1930 he 


published his world-rocking La Rebelion de las Masas. In 1951 he 
founded a political party with the slogan "Work and the Nation." 


He was elected deputy to the Cortes, and, with Unamuno who was also 
elected to the Cortes, fathered the Spanish Republic of 1932 - 
though leaning to the conservative side. In 1956, at the outbreak 
of the Fascist rebellion, Senor Ortega signed a proclamation an- 


nouncing his loyalty to the Spanish government. Later he fell ill 


and fled to France. Recently he has been residing in Argentina. 


CHAPTER II 


ESSENCE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
ORTEGA Y GASSET 


Ortega y Gasset is Hegelian in his orientation. For him 
history is everything; but it is a hierarchy of the immanent and 
the transcendent. The type of sensibility” is the most basic thing 
in history. It is the essence of history; and looked at individual- 


ly is the essence of man. (Ortega y Gasset, The Modern Theme, W. 


W. Norton, N. Y., 1933, Chapter I, pp. 11-13 ff.) The type of sen- 


sibility yields the ideas of history - the ideologies, tastes, and 
morals - in short, the vital (life) values of history. These ideas 
are reflected in the economic and political organizations and in- 
stitutions. (Ibid.) 

Ortega y Gasset traces the relationship between the sen- 
sibility or the point of view and the situation in the Argentinian 


state. (Towards a Philosophy of History, W. W. Norton, N. Y., 


Chapter V.) He holds that the state in Argentina is more advanced 
than society and reports that this is ine to the national vision. 
It is a reflection of the sensibility or point of view. The Ar- 
gentinian society is a dialectic between ideal and situation. In 
the last one hundred years we have had too much enthusiasm for per- 
fect states. Hence we have had too much ideal and a poor situa- 
tion. The Argentinian society faces this danger. By talking to 
some Argentinians Ortega finds - let us give him the benefit of 

the doubt - that they are all on the defensive. This is due to 


the fact that the inner man is not there. Each man feels unworthy 


es 
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*In man - as we shall see - sensibility is changing will. 
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of his position. This is because Argentina has grown too fast, 
and because everyone is covetous of wealth. The vital interest, 
the point of view, is directed toward oneself. People are too 
egocentric in Argentina. The ideal is not of the nation but of 
the individual. To have a narcissus complex to a certain extent 
ig to live in the presence of God. (God is merely sensibility for 
Ortega as we shall see) But the Argentinian has too much narcis- 
sus. . Therefore, being an idol, he does not live. (Ibid.) Having 
the wrong sensibility » he has the wrong idea. 

"To have an idea means believing one is in possession of 
the reasons for having it, and consequently means believing in a 
world of intelligible truths." 

Thus we see that for Ortega, essence transcends existence. 

The set of principles, standards, or cultural walues which 

yield morality and determine the nature of the political structure, 
etc., are all-important. Ortega's complaint against the mass-man 


in his Revolt of the Masses (W.W. Norton, 1932, see Chapter VIII) 


is that the mass-man has no such standards and therefore has no 
soul. (1bid., p. 75). 

It seoms that Ortega is trying to say in his works that 
particular valuations are changing, but that values such as good- 
ness, justice and life itself, are eternal. The changing values 
are determined by utility; the eternal values are rooted in the 
world of intelligible truths. Hence we may say that truth is not 


relative, even though society changes. (The Modern Theme, op. cit., 


Chapter III). For thought is governed by these two facets: utility 
and truth itself. Will, like heuakt » is governed by these two 
facets. Will is an impulse of energy. It heeds practical require- | 
ments, but in every wish there is a desire for the good, as pract- 


ical requirements conceive it. This orientation toward the good 
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in will is due to its governance by truth. Aesthetic feeling and 
religious emotions are likewise ruled by these two factors. (Ibid., 
m 39 and 42). 

Everything in existence is a combination of form and value 
(essence). The form is known by virtue of the senses. The value 
is known by virtue of the "assessive capacity.” This capacity, 
by which the writer supposes Ortega means the same as "sensibility," 


used in the individual and not in the historical sense,- is not . 


sensuous and not intellectual. Through the assessive capacity we 
know whether a painting is good (has the value of good) or not. 
It is enough to perceive a value to know it. (Ibid., Chapter VII, 
esp. p. 62). We might wonder how, then, El Greco's paintings went 
undiscovered for two hundred years if Ortega did not explain all 
by informing us that there are "assessive maladies" that occur and 


produce errors in value-judgments ha 


All these values - from life and sensibility down to part- 


icular emotions, etc., - are ranged in a hierarchy. Each more 
basic value determines the less basic. os 
There are positive values and negative values. Justice 
is a positive value; injustice is a negative value. Here it would 
seem that Ortega is admitting the reality of evil by calling it 
negative value.” 
Ortega continues with a discus sion of various highest values. 
He declines the Buddhist Nirvana, the Siviecion beatitude, and cites 


culture as the modern value. He then states that culture is a 


transcendent value as looked upon today. But he also rejects cul- 


a 


lprobably historical reason or pure self is meant. 


These maladies of sensibility depend upon the dualism of 
indi vidual and mass, ideal and situation. 


| SRemember that values are real - and only values (or truths ) 
are reall | Poe | | 
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ture as & vital value because it, like beatitude, does not find the 


pasic significance of existence immanent in life. (The Modern 


Theme, Op. cit., p. 68). This is a strange statement. Mr. Ortega 


is telling us at one minute that all knowledge depends on a “world 
of intelligible truths" and the next is rejecting culture as a vital 
value because it is not truly immanent. The explanation of this 
is in his use of the wo rd "vital." Whereas he does believe in a 
world of transcendent values,” he also believes that there is a 
value in existence which is almost a presupposition of the under- 
standing of the transcendent values. A vital value is a value 
found in existence. . if 
Culture, argues Ortega, is not a fact, an actuality, his- 
very. Culture's attributes are the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful, and these are transcendent values. (Ibid., p. 68). wa 


is a transcendent value, in addition, because it is Utopian. It 


is futuristic. It.points to a beyond. Life is not regarded by 


culture as worthy in its own name, but worthy only because it hands 


down culture to the future. Culture regarded as a vital value is 


tainted by the doctrine of progress. 


The vital value is in life itself. Life is not for the 


sake of culture, but culture is for the sake of life. (Ibia., Pp. 


70). In all previous cultures the vital value, or basic meaning 


of life, was beyond life, transcendent. Ortega's system places the 


transcendent values (if such there are in Ortega's system, and one 


may presume to call them that) at the disposal of the vital value 


of life itself. Life tends to extroversion - finding values out- 


side ourselves. All life is the ego creating the not-self. But, 


as Goethe says, ". . . life exists for the purpose of being lived." 


_ — 
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*Though there may be considerable doubt as to whether Ortega | 
would consent to calling them "transcendent," the writer feels 
that they are transcendent as Ortega describes them. 
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There are thus two sets of values in life.” 


1. Those depending on species. We just naturally know that 
the moose has more value than the mouse and the man than either. 

2. The value of life itself. All that lives has value per — 
se. ( Ibid., p. 74). 

No sooner does Ortega reject rationalism's view that all 
value is in culture and none in life and set forth favorably rel- 
ativism's view that all value is in life and none in culture, than 
he begins to criticize this latter relativistic view as being in- 
sufficient. “The reply of relativity is equally narrow! Knowledge 
is impossible. There is no such thing as transcendent reality.."™ 
(Ibid., p. 87) This Ortega rejects. 

"The persistent error has been made hitherto that reality 
possesses in itself independent of the point of view from which it 
is observed, a physiognomy of its ow.” What Ortega is saying is 
that reality (the world of intelligible truths) depends on how we 
look at it. Now the soul of man can perceive more or less at dif- 
ferent times. “This means that all epochs and all peoples have 
been able to enjoy the measure of truth which suits them, and there 
is no sense in any people or epoch setting themselves up in oppo- 
sisten to the rest, as if their particular share of truth were the 
whole of it." (Ibid., p. 89). 

It seems, then, that truth is no relative, nor is there 
&@ single truth to which some may approach only a little and others 
completely attain. Truth appears to be in the point of view. And 
the sum of points of view is truth. ". . .Reality happens to be, 
like a landscape, possessed of an infinite number of perspectives, 
all equally veracious and authentic." ( Ibid., p. 92). Truth is 
attained by linking what we see with our point of view and the 


——— 


eh *Tha t is, there are two 8s ets of vital values. 


values we perceive with what our neighbors see and perceive. (Ibid. 
De 95) God is also a point of view. God is not a rationalist. 
God is in each of us and so he enjoys all our points of view, "re- 


suning and harmonizing in his own unlimited vitality all our hori- 


gons." 


through whose infinite nets the universe gradually passes, being 
thus cont taneasiy steeped in and consecrated by life, that is to 
BAY» seen, loved, hated, painfully endured and pleasurably enjoyed 
by life." (Ibid.) God sees truth through man. 


ing to convey if we turn to his essay “History as a System." (In 
History and Philosophy, Raymond Klibansky, ed., Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1936);(also in Toward a Philosophy of History, Norton, N.Y., e) 


1941). 


all choices are for existence. But these choices are made accord- 
ing to the conditions of environment. Therefore, though all life 
is grounded on some belief, the beliefs are contradictory and con- 
fused, partaking of ideas. ("History as a System," Toward a Philos - 
ophy of History, supra cit., .p. 166) Hence we have neither rel- 
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(lpid., p. 95). “God is the symbol of the vital torrent 


Perhaps we can see a bit more clearly what Ortega is attempt - 


Human life, Ortega points out, is the basic reality, and 


ativism - choosing only for life regardless of belief or idea = nor 


rationalism in which truth transcends life. 


of reality -~ or more exactly, the quid divinum which is the basis 
of that point of view. The quid divinum is part of the human soul. 
It is "a talent or genius as definite as poetry, music, and the 
power to invent religion." (Ortega y Gasset, Invertebrate Spain, 
Norton, 1937, p. 24). It ne will “knowing how to want and com- 


mand ," 


tory which is opposed to the centrifugal, disintegrating force. 


The essence of man seems to be his changing point of view 


The quid divinum is the central integrating force in his- 
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ag we shall see, the outward manifestations of the guid divinum are 


in the individual, indirect me thod, in culture, whereas the cen- 
trifugal force manifests itself in the mass-man, in direct methods, 


in techniques. We shall deal further with the quid divinum when we 


discuss existence. But it is easy to see that, though for Ortega 
essence transcends existence, nevertheless there is a sort of im- 
manentalism about essence as well. 

Man is not a thing, says Ortega. He is more than body, con- 
science, and spirit (al 1 of which are things) . He is drama. He 
deals with things. ("History as a System," in Klibansky, op. cite, 


p. 303). Man makes himself; tht, he is free insofar as he is un- 
stable. Man is God (point of view?) limited by circumstances, con- 
tinues Ortega. Any concept used concerning man destroys its own 
identify, for man is change. His essence is change. He has no 
definite human nature. What man has been determines his choices. 
(Tbid., p. 307). 


This being the essence of man, he must realize it through 


historical reason. Historical reason is all acts of intellect which 


bring us unto reality, unto the transcendent. (Klibansky, op. cit., 
p. 315 ff.) Therefore revelation is reason. The transcendent is 
the reality that is revealed by revelation. Things are not trans- 
cendent. The transcendent yields consciousness which enables one 


to distinguish between things. Ortega adds that the dialectic is 


the transcendent, but it is not clear what he means. The historical 


reason by which the transcendent is known is that self which under- 
lies all man's theories. This self is the product of history. The 
historical reason, this self, accepts nothing as a fact. It does 
not reduce man to faculties and instincts. It sees that these 
faculties and instincts are the mere transitory ideas of the moment 


and are always changing. It sees, in short, that the essence of 
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man is not form but drama. Man's essence is change. Because man 
has been what he has been he will be » ee ae limitless, boundless, 
indefinable. Only in this sense is there progress; and it is not 
necessarily toward the “better.” (Ibid., especially p. 321). 

From another standpoint we might almat say that man's es- 
sence is will. In this respect man differs from all other animals. 
Animals live because circumstances cause them to live. They die 
when no food is near. With ins living is an act of will. He 
lives only because he desires to live. Not only does man will to 


live, but he wills to live well. He is interested in 1) the neces- 


sities of life, and 2) giving his body and mind certain physical 


pleasures. (Toward a Philosophy of History, Norton, N. Y., 1941, 


pp. 87-122). But man's essence is not a state of ecstasy and med- 
itation. His nature being change, such a life is not natural. 
(leads, B. IRS ff.) 


Ortega is so much an essayist and so little a philosopher 


that it is difficult to link together all the threads of his thought 


into some kind of pattern. For example we lose ourselves trying 
to imagine the relationship between the historical reason, the quid 
divinum, and the point of view, or sensibility.” 


But this much seems fairly clear: there is a world of es- 


sential values which is transcendent. Man discovers these essences 


through his historical reason (which seems to be identical with his 
sensibility or point of view.) His nature is to live for these es- 
sential values insofar as he has discovered them for this is what 
the ital values of existence demand. Therefore his essence is 


will, and change. In the pursuit of the vital values of life and 


eae 


*However, it would seem, as will be pointed out below, that 
the point of view (or sensibility?) of a generation depends upon 


the equation established betwdéen the quid divinum of the individual — 


and the “centrifugal” appetites of the mass-men. 
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CHAPTER III 


EXISTENCE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
ORTEGA Y GASSET 


Existence for Ortega is both fated and free. As he says 


in the Revolt of the Masses, necessity gives us several possibili- 
ties among which to choose. We are fated to choose. Choice is a 


necessity. (op. cit., p. 52) Thus we see that Ortega rejects the 


Crocian view of the indivisibility of necessity and freedom; Ortega 
grants each its separate sphere. But Ortega. rejects more strongly 
still the deterministic view of history: the view that makes his- 
torical movements inevitable. Nothing in history is inevitable. 
The future is full of surprises. (Ibid., pp. 49 and 85). However, 
as we have pointal out above in connection with the essence of a, 


there is a psychological necessity which is not logical, physical, 


or material. Knowing this (as historical reason matures) enables 


us to perceive the tendencies of the present that indicate the 


future. (Modern Theme, op. cit., pp. 23-26) 


There are two general movements in history, and several 


——— 


sub- or cross-movements. One is the movement of the mass-man, the 


technician, the movement of direct methois. The other general 


movement is that of the individual, the cultural, the indirect 


method. The first is situation; the second is ideal. All history, 


is a dualism of these two. The chan ges of sensibility which prod- 
uce the successive generations depend upon this dualism of indiv- 


idual and mass. (Modern Theme, op. cit., p. 14). (The writer's 


linking up of mass, technical, direct, and situation on the one 
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nand and individual, cultural, indirect and ideal on the other is 
done not on the basis of any statement in Ortega's works, but on 
the basis of a study of them all. Even as Rmerson used various 
words such as "circumstance," "fortune," "fate," etc. to express 

the idea of necessity, Ortega, the essayist, uses, it would seen, 
several words to express the same movement in history. What wad 
he uses seems to depend upon the aspect from which he considers 
the movement. ) 

History, Ortega is saying, is a dualism between masses of 
men who are without souls (their souls have been "obliterated" ) 
and who use direct ne thicds to build technical achievements; and 
individuals who use indirect methods to sustain culture. History 
is a dualism between masses of men who are interested in improving 
their situations and individuals who are trying to realize an ideal. 
However Ortega's essay on Argentina leads one: te believe that this 
dualism exists within the individual as well as between individual 
and mass. The Argentinian individual seems to be caught between 
his ideal and his situation. 

Ortega goes on to say that history is also a dualism bet- 


ween tradition-worship and spontaneity. (Modern Theme, op. cit.; 


p. 17). Each generation inherits traditions and exercises its 
creative genius upon this inheritance. (Ibid., p. 17) It is ex- 
tremely Gifficult, after several readings, to equate this dualism 
of tradition and creation with the other dualism of indi vidual and 
mass or with the dualism of ideal and situation. Yet there must 
be a relationship. Ortega's failing is in that he refuses to di- 
vulge whether it is the individual that is creative while the mass 
is traditional or vice versa. Ortega hints (Ibid., p. 18, line 
17) that this last-mentioned rhythm or dualism might belong to 


the category of cross-movements. For he compares it to the rhy thm 
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of SOX« 
The spirit of a generation depends upon the attitudinal 
equation between tradition-reverence and creative spontaneity and 
upon the attitude of the individuals to one another. 

But there are still other movements, perhaps sub-movements, 
in history. These consist of the swings from generation to genera- 
tion, from youth to senescence, from masculinity to feminity, etc. 
Ortega suggests that there are undoubtedly many of these rhythms -. 
‘though he fails to show us how they can be linked up with the more 
general movements - and that we might construct a Metahistory con- 
sisting of the study of these rhythms. He plainly indicates that 
he has not discovered any rhythms other than those already mentioned 
and that he has not studied these completely. 

Ortega is most concerned with the dualism of individual and 
mass. He feels that the masses have mere appetites. He thinks 
that culture is necessary to history, for one has to have standards 
(and these are transcendent for Ortega) in order to know truth. 
The masses don't care about truth. Civilization is the result of 
restrictions, standards, indirect methods, justice, reason. The 
mass-man uses direct methods. The mass man wants only to build 
a technological world. Therefore he is primitive, for the techno- 
logical cannot exist without the cultural. Our era is devoid of 
culture. We still have our motor cars, but this is due to the 
inertia (momentum) of a cultural past. Our technical achievements 
are doomed to die, for true science is based upon the transcendent 
standards - generosity, justice, etc. We need historical reamn 
which reveals to us the standards, principles, and cultural values 
whereby civilization is echieved. Without these standards tech- 
nique dies with moral decay. 

The central, integrating force, the quid divinum, of which 


: Gee 
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we have spoken, is the quality, possessed now by only a few persons 
which is the basis of the indirect method, the basis of the cultural. 
It seems to be synonymous with historical reason. It opposes the 
disintegrating force of direct methods, of technics, of the mass- 
view. The sensibility @ a generation (which we suppose is the 
game as the point of view) depends upon the balance between the in- 


tegrating guid divinum and the disintegrating appetite of the mass- 


men e 


The anti-quid divinum, or centrifugal force, is due to human 
pathology, due to individuality (not to individuals in the s ense 
used above, of course.) The Only answer to the centrifugal force 
is force itself. And by that Ortega means tanks and artillery. He 
rejects pacifism. The centrifugal force is a lack of consciousness 
on the part of persona that each individual is important for making 
up the whole. It is the result of a lack of historical reason; it 
stems from a failure to understand the world of transcendent values. 
Thus the centrifugal force causes separatism and destroys national 
dogma . (Ortega is careful to state that in opposing individualistic 


tendencies he does not mean disagreement in ideas is incompatible 


with national dogma; only a lack of sympa thy in the presence of dis- 
agreements destroys national dogma, which is so necessary. There- 
fore Ortega approves of differences of individual opinions, but not 
of individualism.) 

Conversely, it is the quid divinum thet builds national 


dogma. (We must remember at this point Ortega's fanatical Spanish 
nationalism and his political party standing for “Work and the 
Nation." People only live together for a dogma, a cause. (Inver- 


tebrate Spain, op. cit., pp. 24 ff.) The Roman Empire existed 


because its people had a vision of "Rome"* This dogma is always 


— _ owe ———— a _ —— 
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 *4.e., they had a strong consciousness of themselves being 
part of a nation. 
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oriented to the future. A nation is a synthesis of previous social 


units (Ibid., p. 22). Nation and civilization are correlative. The 


one never exists without the other. | 

Thus it is that by virtue of this complex of historical 
movements - which depend, we presume, upon psychological necessity - 
there are levels of history. The average man is at "sea level." 
Lately there has been a rise in the his torical Ie vel, and this has 


given us all that is good and bad today. (Revolt of the Masses, op. 


cit., De 26). — 

Before considering the doctrine of progress and uniqueness 
in history from which standpoint we can comprehend the nature of 
historical levels, we must add that there are certain other deter- 
mining factors in history that influence the movements of history. 
Ortega calls these the things that are “primary” in history. 

It would seem,then, that there is more than just psycholog- 
ical necessity in history; but possibly we can account for the 
"primary" feeters in history only through psychological necessity. 
History is not a series of accidents. History is governed by law. 

If Caesar had not lived, ten or twdilve other men would have dene 
his work. History is mot ivated by the internal laws of the indiv- 
idual. (Is this the Vico-Croce concept of the individual action 
bearing the universal end? The writer would suggest that it is a 
modification of this. ‘It 4s modified insofar as Ortega thinks in 
terms of a real necessity governing the will and not in terms of 
freedom of the will mysteriously yielding these universal ends.) 
That which is primary in history varies from generation 
to generation. The economic was primary in the nineteenth century. 
Blood and race may have been primary in earlier periods, as Scheler 


says. (Invertebrate Spain, op. cit., p. 176). Political factors 


have at times been primary. Certainly the military interpretation 


uf. 
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of history is partly right. (Ibid., p. 179) At times the sportive, 


or erotic impulse of man has been primary in the determination of 


his tory. 
athletics and lust. 


pp. 26 ff.) 


of man which are connected with living, but in those connected with 


The state is a product, not of class oppression, but of 
(Towards a Philosophy of History, op. cit., 
The meaning of life is to be found not in the activities 


living well. (See above). War began because one tribe wished to 


rape the women of another tribe. 


fore the state and its laws came into existence. 


War demanded discipline. 


We are left to guess whether we are to account for the 


There- 


various successions of primary factors in history by virtue of the 


rhythms of history or of:some other cause. 


sunption that all is governed by psychological necessity. 


But it is a safe pre- 


Ortega goes on to say that the sportive activity of man is 


man's nature. His essence is vigor, not utility. 


a reaction against living for the necessities of life. 


At one 


Every life is 


point he states that history is a contradiction of the principles 


of equal age and equal blood and on the same page he remarks that 


eroticism is the key to history. (Ibid., p. 32) It is difficult 


to weave all of these random remarks into a philosophical pattern. 


But the writer believes that it is possible to see that these fluxes 


of military skills, economics, blood, age and sex can be incorpor- 


ated within the general movements of history mentioned above. 


these rhythms -depend upon the transcendent values, and the discovery 


of these values and hence of these rhythms depends upon the dualism 


of culture and technique. 


For 


We turn now to a consideration of the Ortegan view of dev- 


6lopment and progress. 


Development, though not deterministic, is through a syn- 


thesis of previous cultures. 


The understanding of standards and 
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values (through historical reason) is the key factor in develop- 
ment, for it is the key factor in culture. 


The idea of progress as usually conceived is an opiate. 


(Klibansky, op. cit.) It piaces truth in tomorrow; but truth is 
now. Truth is not always the same, however, for it is constantly 
changing.” Each generation has its ow mission and duty, and its 
own truth. There are eternal (but not immutable?) values, but 
truth seems to depend not only upon these, but also upon utility - 
apen. the most feasible forms in which these values are to be real- 


ized. Yet progress is real - even though it is not inevitable. 
(Revolt of the Masses, op. cit., pp. 85 ff.) 


Ortega seems to regard true progress as not a progress of 


technical advances alone, but of technics plus culture. The two 


must always go side by side. Technical progress alone destroys it- 


self. Cultural progress which comes through historical reason, 
through the fuller understanding of the world of assences, brings 


technical progress with it. 


‘(eee - —_— 
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*Though it is always transcendent as well as immanent. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ESCHATOLOGY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF y 
ORTEGA Y GASSET Y 


Ortega y Gasset is completely opposed to the notion of 
Utopia. This violates the dialectic of ideal and situation, of 
indi vidual and mass, of technical advance and cultural advmce, of 
direct and indirect method, of tradition-worship and creative spon- 
taneity, of qu id Givinum and centrifugal force, upon which dialectic 


history rests. The generation is a product of the point of view or 
sensibility which is in turn dependent upon the above dualism or 
dialectic. (Ortega apparently uses the terms interchangeably). 
Utopia, which would imply a harmony of all these conflicting factors, 
would stagnate sensibility, destroy the generations, and with them, 
history. Therefore there can be no Utopia; it violates psychological 


necessity. (Modern Theme, op. cit.; Dp. Lids 

ortega does set up a goal, however, It would be assuming 
_ too much to think that Ortega sets it forth as a goal that can be 
enduring or permanent. The goal is liberal democracy. Liberal 
democracy affords the best opportunity for understanding values 
through historical reason for it affords opportunity for conflict 
of opinions. And yet it is capable of national dogma (and ae 
quid divinum).* (Revolt of the Masses, op. cit., p. 75 ff.) A true 


liberal democracy would protect its cultural basis by giving the 
informed minority the right of rule. Thus the proper equation 


ee 


—_~ 
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*The central, ‘4ntegra ting force “sie divinum) expresses 
itself ina nation which is conscious of its existence and which 
has a dogma, 
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99 
could be established between individual and mass, both of which are 
necessary to history. A liberal democracy would not permit the mass- 
man to take charge as he dws in s yndicalism and fascism. 

A neat balance between rampant individualism and unconstrained 
collectivism gives the greatest chances to historical reason and a 
hence to man's discovery of the important values of life (described if 


above) and his utilization thereof. 
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CHAPTER V 


CRITICISM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY @& 
ORTEGA Y GASSET 


To the statement made at the outset of this dissertation 
that Dawson, Croce, Ortega y Gasset and Tillich all-present phi- 
losophies of history, it is possible to add one qualified reser- 
vation. The translated English works of Ortega y Gasset present 
only a partial philosophy of history. It is highly improbable that 
any articles thet have not-been translated would complete the un- 
finished picture. Ortega himself has given recognition to this 


fact by entitling his most recent book Toward a Philosophy of His- 


tory. 


Senor Ortega is more an essayist than a philosopher in his 
translated works. This is a partial explanation of his failure 
to present a complete philos ophy of history. He gives us several 
strands of thought; but asks his reader to bring some thread of 
his own if he would weave a pattern. For example he mentions sev- 
eral "leads" in discussing the development of existence. He men- 
tions certain dualisms, he remarks that youth and age, male and 
female principles, etc . swing like pendulas in forming the devel- 
opment of existence. But he is never constrained to tie all of 
these random thoughts into. a philosophical concept of development. 
He will not let us know the relationship of the youth-age pendulum 
to the male-female pendulum and of both to psychological necessity 
and freedom. 

Much of Senor Ortega's philosophy as set forth in his works 


is statement rather than argument. Therefore it is relatively easy 
100 
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to criticize his viewpoints, but difficult to criticize the methais 


whereby the viewpoints were achieved. 

Perhaps the starting-point of Ortega's thought is that in 
order to have reasons for our opinions and actions we must have | 
standards which depend upon transcendent verities. The ground that 
this question covers has been so thoroughly gone over in this dis- 
sertation and in far more formidable works that the writer hesitates 
to re-open the question here. Suffice it to say that the present 
writer fails to see any need for establishing an eternal verity of 
"justice" when justice can so peadiiy be explained in terms of human 
physiology, language, and needs. I1t is not right or wrong for a 
man to be a dictator, but only right when necessary to sustain 
human life and wrong when unnecessary. It is wrong to be dictator 
when this is unnecessary to sustain human life - and with it spir- 
itual development - not because there is an eternal verity that says 
that the majority must rule, but because the life and spiritual 
welfare’ of every person including the dictator is unnecessarily 
frustrated and endangered. The starting-point of every approach 
to truth is in the physiological and spiritual needs of the indiv- 
idual which in the nature of things are coincident with those of 
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*The present writer thinks of spiritual welfare as bound 
up with human creativity (not necessarily human freedom of the 
will). There is, it seoms, a fuller consciousness of emotional 
experiences in the person who is actively engaged in breaking down 
old forms and replacing them with new forms. Not only that, but 
there is a quasi-emotional satisfaction associated with the very 
activity of acting creatively. Tillich has called this eudaimonia 
as we shall later see. Tillich would supplement the views of the 
present writer by adding that true creativity involves freedom of. 
the will, and that therefore spiritual welfare implies that one 
sees the ultimate meaning (freedom of the will) in the creative 
act or event. | | 
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the race. The degree of truth attained depends upon the degree 


to which this coincidence is understood. 

Ortega states that thought is governed by utility and truth. 
But utility is truth, if we are careful to understand “utility.” 

It is from Ortega's setting forth of a world of eternal and 
transcendent verities that his dualism and concept of sensibility 
flow. Having stated that the perception of immutable truth is 
important, he therefore has to devise an explanation of how it is 
to be perceived. Consequently he emphasizes the historical reason 
or the pure self (apparently essential to man but not exactly iden- 
tified with essence) as the means by which the transcendant is 
known. Since all the individual pure selfs or historical reasons 
perceive a aif ferent part of reality (transcendency) , the sum of 
the historical reaeons is God, sensibility, truth. 

However Ortega knows that history is changing. He knows 
that sensibility, God, and truth vary. Therefore he constructs 
his dualism of individual and mass, ideal and situation, and his 
various cross-currents of psychological necessity such as mascu- 
linity and femininity as well as primary factors in order to ex- 
plain the variations in historical reason and in sensibility. Upon 
these variations the generations depend.” Truth becomes neither rel- 
ative nor rational. Truth, or God, sinetes as it is rooted in 
eternal verities is changeless; but insofar as it depends upon exis- 
tence for its form is changing. 

Ortega therefore adequately characterizes his system as a 


hierarchy. It becomes difficult to draw a line between what is 


ee 
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*Tillich, as we shall see, rather than resorting to these 
dualisms and necessities to explain changes in points of view, 
stresses the revelation of Logos (freedom) in Kairos (decision). 
Ortega is too much of a determinist for’ that. | 
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essence and what is existence. Essence becomes changing and yet 


unchanging. It is both transcendent and immanent. 
However there is justification for this writer's tendency to 
place Ortega's"essence” in the transcendent realm because purest 
essence, uncorrupted by form, is rooted there. Values depend upon 
truth (pure essence) and utility, but basically they are rooted in 
the world of pure essences which man must discover. Man's essence 
can be called many things - will, drama, historical reason, quid 


divinum, soul, self, change - depending upon the purity from form 


that the essence may have. But all of these essential qualities 
depend basically upon the world of eternal verities. His essential 
nature and destiny is to live in and according to the world of 
essential truths, the world of reality. One can even say, therefore, 
that the essence of man is reality. For Ortega plainly avers that 
man is unique in that he is real. Things are not real because they 
are not transcendent. Animals are not real. But man is real. 

Yet Ortega holds out no hope that this essential reality, 
this life of man in and according to the world of essences, can 
ever be completely realized or fulfilled in existence. To fulfill 
his essence, to live in truth or in God, each man would have to 
know the point of view of every other man. Only God can know this. 
It would be impossible for a man to know the point of view of 
every other man. For the point of view or historical reason of 
the individual depends upon the dualism that is the basis of exist- 
ence. This dualism is full of change, and so by the time a man 
understood the viewpoint of the hundredth man, the first man's view 
would have changed. Hence it is that man is always changing - 
because he is always trying to understand other points of view, 
which changes his point of view, and in turn changes other points 


of view which a moment ago he understood. 
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But Ortega doss not seem to lapse into the hopeless dualism 
of Croce. He does not say categorically that if men attain too 
much unto pure truth that a reaction will automatically set in. 
Ortega merely states that attaining close unto truth offers so many 
possibilities and makes life so complex that a tendency toward a . 
reaction occurs. Only essential vigilence can counteract this. The \ 
tendency is now manifesting itself in the mass-man who has taken 
advantage of man's approach to pure truth by utilizing the machines 
thus produced, but is forgetting the truth upon which those machines 
depend. Ortega admits that there can be progress indefinitely. 
But the greater the progress, the less likely it te to continue. 

So far as this author can understand from the discursive 
remarks of our essayist, the following representa a tabular form 


of Ortegan philosophy: 


Essence (Value) 


Ideal - individual souls Will, 
Quid divinum (integrating) Sensibility, 
Point-of -view, 


Historical Reason 
(All pts.-view 
equal God, truth) 


Existence (Form) 
Situation - mass-men 


Centrifugal force (separ- 
ative) 


Not only are the wills, sensibilities, and quid divinums 


confusedly used, but they are rash assumptions which Ortega is 
forced to make simply because he insisted on positing a world of 
eternal verities upon which human meaning must depend. 

Ortega is to be commended that he did not, as so many per- 
sons swayed by transcendency , place all meaning of life in the 
transcendent rather than in the existential realm. For history 
is a dualism of essence and existence. And hence the —, of 
the eternal verities brings a more certain knowledge of vital or 
existential values. 


Ortega continues by arguing that though culture is neces- 
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sary» it is not alone sufficient, for it is a wholly transcendent 
and not a vital value. So strenuous ly does Ortega defend culture 

in one context and so violently does he oppose it in another that til 
result is extremely confusing. This writer is going on the assiwm- 
ption that Ortega is not mad; and therefore this writer is trying 

to find a pattern in these apparently irreconcilable thoughts. Only 
if we see’ Ortega as defending culture due to the necessity of trans- 
cendent reference and opposing it due to the necessity of vital 
values in existence can we make sense of Ortega's philosophy. 

Ortega observes that the great existential value is living 
and living well. He sees how choices are made for thie great ex- 
istential value, and he calls that utility. It is unfortunate that 
he did not see that a choice for what is believed to be “good” is 
due not. to an eternal “good" but due also to utility. Forwtility 
is the good! It is obvious where Ortega falls short. Ortega, like 
so many philosophers, has observed a young boy returning a dollar 
to its rightful owner when the young boy might just as well have 
kept it. Therefore he concludes that not only utility , but truth 
(transcendent truth) must enter into each choice. This conclusion 
does not follow. This conclusion ignores the fact that the boy has 
been educated in a society which guarantees the sanctity of private 
proverty, to point out only one characteristic. The idea of re- 
turning the money is, so to speak, “in the air." This sha t-sighted- 
ness of Ortega's is the same short-sightedness which causes moderns 
to say: "You can't tell me that all divorces have a relationship to 
the method of production, for my Aunt Suzy was divorced. because of 
iliness." The modern fails to note that the very idea of divorce 
can Only have widespread existence granting certain production re- 
lationships. Certain methods of production are necessary in order 


to put the idea "in the air.” Likewise the fact that individuals 
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make choices which apparently contradict their utilitarian interests 
ig to be explained not by a world of eternal verities, but by the 
fact that the utilitarian interests of the entire society have put 
certain ideas about what is good and right “in the air," and these 
ideas that are being passed around cause persons to make choices 


that contradict their immediate utilitarian interests. The fact 


that there are still followers of Herbert Hoover among the unem- 
ployed is not due to their insight into the world of immutable 
truths. 


Nothing in the foregoing paragraph is to be construed by 


the reader to mean ‘that all decisions are totally conditioned - 


but only that all decisions are at lesst partially conditioned. 


Every thought and every choice of men is governed. entirely, 


— 


though not necessarily immediately, by physical and emotional (spir- 


—_ 


itual) utility. Things that have physical and spiritual utility 


are those that enhance physical health and an emotional attitude 
which, for lack of space far description, can be called "happy." 
But ,regardless of how one defines utility, the fact remains 


that choices are not in general made in such a way as to serve an 


intuited immutable truth at the expense of physical and emotional 
well-being. Only particular individuals make such choices, which 
contradict their well-being, and these choices can be explained 
through the sociological concept of “sympathetic like-mindedness.”" . 
Ortega may discard all but the vital value of living and living 
well. The existence of the latter is confirmed by observation 
and it is sufficient to explain the meaning of history. 

| Having commended Ortega far stressing that the basic meaning 
in life is to be found in the existential value of living, it is 
necessary to point out that this existential value can only be at- 


tained if one first understands through the points of view of his 
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neighbor the eternal wlues. It is also necessary to say that there 
is a question as ‘to whether Ortega properly appreciates what "liv- 
ing and living well" (the vital value) is. For Ortega states that 
living well depends upon specie. And he says no more than that this 
is self-evident. (Modern Theme, op. cit., p. 74) But this is not 


self-evident. A more complex physiological structure is not of more 
value, but. the keener consciousness and emotion (spirit) that exists 
by it. Ortega's view of the meaning of life, aside from his state- 
ment that it is existential, is fraught with shortcomings. It is 
not the beatitude of Dawson, the infinite creative struggle for 
liberty of Croce, nor the fulfilling of essential freedom of Til- 
lich. There is little that is definite when we consider what Or- 
tega means by "living well.* But his approval of technical progress 
and his emphasis on the significance of athletics and eroticism 
lead’ us to believe that Ortega's view of "living well" is having 
pleasuredie emotional experiences from physiological and mental 
activities that are not related to securing the necessities of life. 

This still leaves the meaning of life vague. Are the em- 
Otional experiences of one part of one's life more pleasurable than 
those of some earlier part? Are thoae of one generation more plea- 
surable than those of a preceding generation? Can ple asure exist 
apart from the experiencing of its opposite? These questions go 
unanswered. 

Ortega's view of the problem of necéssity and freedom in 
existence is not clear. He speaks at one time of necessity as though 
it might be the "given" causal order of material existence, and at 
another point rejects causal necessity for psychological necessity. 
It seams probable that the first view of necessity is due to er- 
roneous understanding on the part of the present writer, because 


psychological necessity is the only necessity that fits his scheme. 
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Psychological necessity is necessary to explain the dualisms that 
Ortega finds in history. It is necessary to give plausibility to 
his contention that we can partially know the future. 

As to the general movements of history and the sub-movements 
such as youth and senescence, there is some good observation and 
much good sense. However it is difficult for the present writer to 
find a great deal of substantiation for Ortega's dualism of the in- 
dividual.and mass in the sense in which Ortega conceives it. Were 
one to become polemical rather than critical one would be tempted 
to ask if this dualism did not stem from Ortega's profound convic- 
tion that he is an individual. The Ortegan dualism of individual 
and mass is based upon Ortega's belief that the individual has stand- 
ards; the mass-man does not. Besides assuming that there is a world 
of standards or transcendent truths, Ortega assumes that some un- 
derstand these standards, whereas mos t men do not. It is of course 
true that most men do not understand or work for the coincidence of 
individual and racial welfare; and if Ortega would agree to this it 
would have been interesting for him to have made a sociolaqjcal 
study to determine if the heaviest proportion of such persons falls 
in any particular economic class. Ortega fails to demonstrate that 
there are a host of men who do not care about justice, goodness, 
generosity, and other standards. He merely shows the obvious truth 
that most men do not understand how these are to be obtained. Or- 
tega informs us that the reason why the masses of men do not under- 
stand these standards or care about them is that they are wrapped 
up with the interest of developing techniques and machines. The 


question arises: Are the millions of unemployed and the millions 


. 7 


of wage earners wrapped up with interest in machines to the ex- 


Clusion of interest in justice, goodness, etc., of their own ac- 


cord? Ortega replies that they are. And therefore he speaks of 


1O9 


"the revolt of the masses" (from the needed guidance of the indiv- 
idual). | 

If we begin by assuming that the problems of the world 
accrue basically fran conflicts of ideas which produce the polit- 
ical and economic forms, as Ortega assumes, we must necessarily 
reach similar conclusions, but conclusions that are at variance 
with sociological observation - and particularly at variance with 
sociological data in the Spain in which Ortega wrote where the 
workers! organizations developed the highest and most passionate 
regard for every phase of culture and for brotherhood, generosity, 
justice, and the other values of which Ortega speaks. 
There are uncuestionably periods of relative male dominance 
and relative youth dominance. For Ortega they mysteriously result 
from psychological necessity. For a number of acute historians, 


they mysteriously coincide with certain political and economic 


forms. These movements of history, like the dualism of individual 


and mass, are approached by Ortega from the standpoint of an ideal- 
ist. ae 

The identification of the nation with the beginning of nat- 
ional dogma and the identification of the origin of the state with 
man's incipient sportive activities is indeed interesting. It is 
regrettable, however, that Ortega did not spend time refuting the 
geographical, economic, and other theories of the origins of state 
and nation. It does seem likely that the state began, as Ortega 
says, with the undertaking of war. It remains a question, though, 
whether war began as a sportive (in this case lustful) activity. 
In discussing this Ortega remains the essayist and not the anthro- 
pologist, so we have little evidence adduced to support any thesis. 

To psychological necessity, already overburdened, we mus t 
lay the determination of what is primary in history - age, blood, 


sex, sport, etc. Ortega rules out historical accident. 
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Ortega recognizes the uniqueness of the generation, and i 
thus pays tribute to true dialectical synthesis in history. This, — 4 
perhaps, is also rooted in psychological necessity. This accept- 
ance Of synthesis and hence of development is reflected in Ortega's a 
positing of the goal (not Utopia) of the liberal democratic state. if 

One final encomium belongs to Ortega. He has tried to con- is 
cretize his viewpoint with a life of political action. This is 
remarkable in view of the largely metaphysical nature of his thought; 
but it is highly commendable. i 

And so we take leave of this remarkable Spanish star, still a 


ascending in the philosophical skies. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Professor Paul Tillich has by far the mast complete and 
thoroughly thought-through philosophy of history of any of the four 
men we are studying. 

Professor Tillich was born in Germany of petty bourgeois 
parents. 


and superintendent of a church district. (The Interpretation of 


History, Charles Scribners, 1936, p. 5) Paul Tillich's mother died 


early. He feels that he constantly occupied a border-line posi- 
tion between bourgeoisie and working class, between country and 


city, between east and west Germany, etc. Although on the fringes 


of the upper classes, Tillich early acquired an animosity to these 


classes so respected by his fathar, and in theological school was 
marked by an "intellectual radicalism" which, as it so often does, 
marked itself in unconventional "thought and manners." ( ibid, p. 
11). Most of the influences on his thought stemmed from his in- 
tellectual associations rather than from practical political strug- 
gles. 

After wrestling with Hfmannsthal, Rilke, Werfel, Nietzsche, 
Kant, and Goethe, to mention a me Tillich became a field chaplain 
on the western front. Only in the ensuing "socialist" revolution 
did practical politics "forcefully impress themselves" upon his at- 
tention. 


(Ibid., p. 19) Before the war Tillich, like ma t in- 


tellectuals, was indifferent to politics. Soon after the war, Til- 


lich became affiliated with the religious socialist movement. How- 
Sver, even here his work was on a theoretical plane. (Ibid., p. 20) 
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His father was chief pastor in a-small trans-Elbian town, \ 
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Tillich continued to read omniverously and to write much, 
especially on education and theology. He felt a very strong urge 
e6 become a philosopher; and seems to have slightly resented the 
incursions of practical church administration into the time that 
he loved to spend with Kant, Fichte, Schwegler, and with students 
discussing these and other men. | 

More and more Tillich began to see that there were two 
trends in philosophy: a rationalist and a voluntarist. His socio- 
logical thinking, prompted by the German revolution, had led him | 
to reject the rationalistic type of t ght. He was led into an ‘ 

faa who saw the mind as 


appreciation of Boehme, Schelling 
partly the product of irrational forces. He modified their thoughts 


with Hegelian dialectic, and with the Marxist approach to mind os 


(thought as ideology) and history. He found much in the lectures 
of Troeltsch and Heidegger. He fell in, then, with existential 


philosophy. 


Meanwhile he held chairs in Breslau, later in Halle, Berlin, | 


and Dresden, and at ater times in Leipzig, Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
and at the Union Theological Seminary in New York City. He is 
professor of philosophy a religion in Union t@ ay. 

In Germany before Hitler's advent to power, Tillich had 
some contact with the working class movement, and joined the Ger- 
man Social-Democratic party (Ibid., p. 44). But Tillich reports, 
", . ein my heart I have never, and do not belong to any party, 
because the most important point in the political realm seems to 
mé to be one which is never expressed in politil parties except 


in distorted form. My longing has been and is a "fellowship" 


which is bound to no party, although it stands nearer to one than 


the other, and which shall be a vanguard for a more righteous social 


order in the spirit of prophecy and in accord with the demand of 
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the Kairos." (Ibid., p. 67) 

After the rise of Hitler to power, Tillich left Germany, 
and came to America, where he is a leading anti-Nazi. He is now 
at Union Theological Seminary. 

Tillich's thought is complete and well-rounded. Being com- 
plete, its every part is so interwoven that one can start with al- 
most any concept, and in attempting to explain it, draw into the 
discussion every other aspect of his philosophy. Thus his entire 
philosophy is a philosophy of history. To explain even the simple 
concept "demonic" is to explain all of Tillich's philosophy of his- 
tory, and hence all of his philosophy. 

If the following pages bear bounteous criticism it is be- 
cause in Tillich we have an exposition so unifiedly presented as 
to be subject to criticism. Whereas with the foregoing three phil- 
osophers criticism might be withheld because of some missing link 
which might tempt the critic to give the philosopher the benefit 
of the doubt, criticism of Tillich is not withheld because there 
are no missing links. — 

Because of this unity of Tillich's whS Loony in which es- 
sence is bound in with existence, we shall not treat of essence 
and existence separately as in the foregoing parts of this aisser- 


tation. 
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CHAPTER II 


ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY OF PAUL TILLICH 


A. Freedom a 4 


Paul Tillich defines history as "the totality of remembered. 


events determined by free human activity and important for the 


life of groups." (P. Tillich in Kingdom of God and History, sym- ~~ 


posium, George Allen « Unwin, Ltd., London, 1938, p. 105). The key 
and center of all Tillich's philosophy of history is freedom. The 
presupposition of all meaning is freedom. Ina discussion of con-4¥ 
ditioned individuals, Tillich argues, there could be no appeal to 


truth. There would be only a clash of conditioned opinions. No 


\ 


one could say more than: "My particular conditioning leads me to 
make the following statement right now." 
Yet Tillich is not so naive as to suppose that men are tot- 


ally free in their thoughts and actions. Men enter the world with 


certain things given: their physical bodies, their environment, etc. 
These things condition every free choice. Now if this is so, it 
follows that every decision is ambiguous. Every decision, having ~~ 
some fate and some freedom, is only partly true. Moreover, the 
very decision that decision is ambiguous - that very decision is 
itself ambiguous. Thus, all decisions being ambiguous, it would 
seem that we cannot arrive at truth, and we are plunged into mean- | 
ingless relativism. 

Yet this cannot be. For we know - we have faith - that his- © 
tory does have meaning. Every person to whom history has meaning 


consciously :or unconsciously has a basic metaphysical attitude - 
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that every ambiguous decision stands before the Unconditioned. In 
every decision of ambiguous character made within existence, there 
is also a decision for or against the Unconditioned. In every am- 
biguous decision, there is also a decision either to absolutize 
something among the given, or not to absolutize something among 


the given. Thus all decision, and all truth, is changing, ambi- “ 


guous, except the one truth that asserts that truth is changing ~ 


and decision is ambiguous. This one truth is unconditioned. “It —~ 


is the judgment which constitutes truth as truth." This judgment 


is completely free (unconditioned) and is the’ premise of all judg- 


ing. (Interpretation of History, op. cit., p. 170) 
Kairos is the moment of decision. In every Kairos there 
is necessity and freedom. But each Kairos stands before trans- 
cendent, unconditioned freedom. Each Kairos stands before Logos, 
confronts Logos. When the decision in Kairos is for the Uncon- 
ditioned (for the completely free judgment that all decisions are 
ambiguous), then we may say that Kairos reveals 4ogos; we may say 
that the word (Logos) has become flesh (has entered into Kairos). 
Thus all history has freedom as its cornerstone. Tillich 


deems to equate freedom with consciousness. He says that history 


— a | 


begins with consciousness. (Kingdom of God and History, op. cit., 


p. 105 ff.) Memory and event are inseparable. Freedom, and con- 
sciousness, srise only in the group. Even the hermit is related 
to society by virtue of his denial of society. It is basically . 
the community and not the individual that is responsible for the 
preservation of freedom and of the values dependent thereon. 
If we were to diagram Tillich's concept of freedom, we 
might do so as follows. There is some uncertainty in the mind of 
this writer as to Tillich's use of the word "fate." Usually he 
treats it as the dialectical opposite of freedom in Kairos. But 
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in his essay "Philosophy and Fate" he seems to treat it as equiv- 
alent of Kairos, inclusive of immanental freedom and immanental 


necessity. In our diagram we shall treat the word in this latter 


sense » though the reader will bear in mind our qualification. 


Unconditioned transcendent (Logos) 


7 | 
a ) 
Se gt ) 2-------fateful existence (Kairos) 


Freedom Necessity (wherein is the divine 
and demonic) 


Satanic-- mon-being (has no freedom) 


The Unconditioned is transcendent freedom entering into 
Kairos and is known by faith. Speaking very loosely, we may say 
that for Tillich God, essence, and freedom are synonyms. God; es- 
sence and freedom are found in existence. God, essence, and free- 
dom are changing. And yet God, essence, and freedom also trans- 
cend existence; we know because we have seen that a basic meta- 
physical attitude of transcendence is necessary to overcome ambi- 
guilty (freedom and fate in Kairos). 


Freedom is the essential characteristic of man. If free- 


dom changes, human nature changes. (P. Tillich, "“reedom in the 


Period of Transformation," in Freedom - Its Meaning, ed. Nanda 


Anshen, Harcourt, N. Y¥., 1940, p. 124). Freedom is "that faculty ~ 
of man by which he is able to determine his being through history." 
(lbid.) ‘Freedom is not political, it is given by God. And yet it 
ishistorical, for it is the work of the church, it arises in com- 
munity, in religious community. Natural, essential freedom must be 
realized politically. Fascism opposes this. (Lbid., p.- 129). 

Thus we have three types of freedom: 
1. Natural or essential 
2. Historical 
So. Political. 
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Essential freedom is partially denied by the conditions of ~ 
existence. Insofar as essential freedom is incarnate in existence, 
it is historical. Political freedom is merely one type of historical 
freedom. (Ibid., p. 130). And yet historical freedom cannot exist — 
without political freedom. Therefore political freedom is vitally 
important, for it is the precondition of historical freedom. And 
historical freedom is an indispensable correlative of essential 
freedom. Essential freedom that is not realized historically re- 
mains an abstraction. It cannot be known or experienced. (Ibid., 
p. 151). | 

A democracy in itself is not a guarantor of political free- 
dom. A democracy may have free form, but not free content. Indeed 
it may be necessary to crush the formal freedom in order to save or 
establish freedom in content. For example, collectivism, Tillich 
atates, is formally un-free. Yet it may have much freedom in con- 
tent. A strong government checked democratically is the best as- 
surance of freedom in content, concludes Tillich. (Ibid., pb. 136). 

Tillich here seems to be giving recognition to two import- 
ant thoughts that have been too long overlooked by western intel- 
lectua ls: 

1. Freedom for the greatest number can only exist by virtue - 
of certain denials of freedom for individuals and groups in the 


social organism, 


2. Paper political freedoms are shams unb ss the people |... 


ae “ 


have the economic and other freedoms whereby to realize the polit-*,,°" 


we J 


ical freedoms. 

Formal freedom is a relative concept. Collectivism is 
formally un-free only from the point of view of the western bour- 
geois intellectual who contrasts the regulations of collectivism 


with the autonomous character of capitalist society. But if this 
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pourgeois intellectual would look closer, he would see that the 
anarchy of competition can result in greater frustration of free- 
dom than collectivism ever could. He would see that regulations 


in themselves do not only destroy but also create freedom by des- 


troying it. Fran the standpoint of partisans of the "best govern- 


ment is the least government" theory, the beasts of the jungle are 
the most free! These partisans must learn that there can be no 
freedom above the level of the jungle without denials of freedom. 

Tillich, then, is to be commended for understanding this 
paradox of freedom: that freedom in content is only achieved by /_ 
a willingness to destroy or modify the forms of freedom. 

We are in a period of transformation now, says Tillich, in 
which certain formal freedoms will be lost in order to gain free- ¥ 
doms in content. There are two ways in which we can keep alive the ie 
concept of freedom in such a period: bi 

1. the religious way - keeping alive the consciousness of 


man's essential freedom. 


2. the revolutionary way - building historical freedom 


Both ways are needed, states Tillich. 
Autonomous creativity can exist only in esoteric form 
in the period of transformation. Freedom must be preserved by Hi 
keeping certain dangerous ideas in seclusion, states Tillich, 
(Ibid., p. 140). Tillich has demonized single truths in mind. 
Existential man in sin has angst - fear of using his free- 
dom. Angst is apparently related to decision against the freedom 
that is rooted in the Unconditioned. Angst causes loneliness, fear, 


and anxiety, Man must decide for the Unconditioned; he must use 


his freedan. 
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B. Decision 

In discussing the Tillichan concept of freedom it has al- 
ready been necessary to point out something of the nature of deci- 
sion. All history is a history of decisions, each with its imma- 
nent and its transcendent natures, each with its decision amongst 
the given, and with its transcendent decision for or against the 
Uncondi tioned. 

History exists where there is decision. Decision has three / 


preconditions ( The Interpretation of History, p. 138 ff.): 


1. concrete reality. 
2. the Unconditioned. 
oO. the Ego. 
The first precondition is nothing more than historical 
fate. All decisions are made in historical fate, in which there 
is freedom and necessity - but never freedom without necessity nor 
necessity without freedom. 
Within each decision is the transcendent decision either 
to absolutize or not to absolutize something among the given, some- 
thing in historic fate. All meaningfulness depends upon this trans- 
cendent decision, this acceptance or rejection of the Unconditioned. 
To absolutize anything among the given is to deny freedom, to re- 
ject the Unconditioned. For absolutization blocks creativity. To 
decide for capitalism is perhaps permissible. To decide that cap- 
italism is God is to render capitalism demonic. To decide that any- 
thing is supreme, holy, fixed, God-like is to turn away from essence. 


if is sin. 


which has used creative powers to deny them. 


LL ——-_ 


The demonic is sin plus creative (and destructive) powers. ~ 


Thus the demonic is a perversion of freedom for the sake of a finite. ~ 


The three pre-conditions of decision, i.e. concrete reality, 


That which is demonic has been made so by a decision /— 
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freedom, and the Ego, cannot be subject to decision. The very 


first decision presupposes these. Ina more specific sense, it 
is freedom itself, Unconditionedness, which is the basic meta phys - 
teal reference in decision. Unconditionedness is not subject to 
rational "knowledge"; it is part of the metaphysics of knowledge. 
That is to say, we know of Unconditionedness not through empirical 
discovery, but because empirical discovery presupposes it. 
Decision that is against the Unconditioned is exemplified ¢-— 
by a concern for the forms of things. The form of the painting 
or of the political system is regarded and absolutized. Decision 
that is for the Unconditioned is exemplified by a concern for the 
depth of things. The content (or import of meaning) and its crea- “ 
tive possibilities are regarded. To regard the creative, form-des- 
troying possibilities of a painting ora political structure is a 
negation of absolutization. (Ibid.) 


Decision is made in Kairos, in time, in ambiguous historical / 


fate in which freedom is entangled. Each Kairos stands before Logos. | 


The nature of idea and truth, and their relationship to 
Logos constitutes one of the most difficult parts of Tillich's phil- 
osophy. Tillich speaks of a world of ideas. But this world of 
ideas is not static, but dynamic and dialectic. ) The world of ideas / 
is harmony, disharmony », and the threat of the destruction of any 
harmony or disharmony. The world of ideas stands in historic fate 
and is there subject to dialectics. But the world of ideas also 
stands before the Unconditioned, which gives id sa its dynamic-ness, 
its newness, its qualitative change through synthesis of dialectic 
Opposites. Idea, then, seems to be synonymous with essence and » 
with ffeedom. Idea, or essence, is in existence, and subject to 
dialectical fate. And yet idea, or essence, transcends existence. 


In its transcendent sense, idea is Logos. Idea as Logos is the 
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newness of idea that always enters into historical ideas and renders 


them dynamic by giving them newness and direction. It is trans- 
cendent idea, or Logos, that prevents history's being cyclical. It _ 
is transcendent idea that makes history eternally productive of new- - 
ness. Transcendent idea is Logos, Unconditionedness. Immanent 

idea is freedom ine xistence. 


Tillich says "Dialectics is the study of essence insofar 


as it is fate."* (Interpretation of History, op. cit., p. 166) He 


might well have substituted "idea" for "essence". Tillich sums up 
what we have been saying in the sentence: "The dynamic, inwardly 
infinite idea is not contrasted to, but drives on toward existence 


- and manifests itself in historic fate." (The Interpretation of 


History, p. 163 et seq.) The Logos becomes flesh. The Unconditioned 
idea, becoming flesh, becomes the dialectical idea, having fate. 
Though Tillich obscures this truth, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that idea and freedom, both Logos and Unconditioned, oie = 
subsumed under the more general term, “essence.” The use of the 


two sets of terminology stems only from two ways of looking at the > 


same thing. The relationship of ideas he calls "the structure of 


the essential." (The Interpretation of History, p. 168). 


This leads us to the question of truth in decision. Know- 
ledge is the attempt to understand the fate of ideas in existence 
fron the standpoint of our Kairos. Truth is the degree to which 
we understand the fate of ideas. Thus truth is changing. And yet 
the very truth that depends upon our understanding of ideas is 
itself dependent upon a recognition of the super-truth of Uncon- ~ 
ditionedness. Hence the truth of a time depends, in the last anal- 
ysis, upon the attitude toward the Unconditioned. Truth is chang- 


te 
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*He also says, in a better sentence, "Dialectics is the 
art of determining the relation of ideas to one another and to 
existence." (Interpretation of History, op. cit., p. 164). 
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ing and yet it is not changing. It may be true in one time that 


o certain nation is just and untrue in another. But the one truth 


that no nation and no thing should be absolutized never changes. 


The truth that truth changes never changes! 


Truth, therefore, says Tillich, is not static, for it 


changes. 


absolute in reference to which it can be called relative. (Ibid., 


p. 175). 


Yet truth is not relative, for it has nothing statically 


Such a concept of truth is neither static nor relative, 


but dynamic ° 


Finally we are lead to ask: what is the nature of fate in 


decision? In the essay "Philé@sophy and Fate" (ms.) we learn the 


answer, but the reporting is none too clear. 


into fate there enters the principle of dialectics and will. Lt 


is evidently through will that we understand transcendent choices 


for or against the Unconditioned in decisions. 


the dialectic of immanental freedom and immanental necessity in 


fate. Necessity forces us at times to decide against the Uncon- 


ditioned. (If all will were free, would all choices be for the 


Unconditioned? ) 


thing, he sins. Sin is the result of the necessity of existence 


plus freedom. Therefore men are responsible for sin, éeven though 


they cannot keep from sinning. This is the paradox of meaningful 


existence. 


In this dialectic of freedom and necessity in which will 


is immersed is the explanation of the impossibility of Utopia. 


Utopia is only possible outside of existence. To exist is to be 


Caught in necessity and in the necessity of freely choosing to 


absolutize.* However, the converse of complete loss of essential 


[Ce 


It would appear that 


Will is caught in 


in the anxiety of existence man absolutizes some- — 


*Tillich seems to feel tht if men choose for the Uncon- 


7 < 7 ete 3 . * 
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freedom is apparently possible if historical freedom is completely 
lost ("Freedom in the period of Transformation," 9 op. cit., p. 136 


ff.)* But when Tillich states that it is possible for man's es- 
sential freedom to be destroyed, it is possible that he is saying 
that man (as man) can perish from the earth (though some sub-human 
creatures resembling man might remain). 

In other words, it is conceivable that Tillich means that 
though there is something in the nature of existence that makes 
for necessity, there is nothing in the nature of existence that 
mak es for freedom. Freedom is a revelation, an act of grace, a be 
gift of God. This revelation takes place only in historical com- 
munities, of course. In the absence of revelation, in the absence 
of community, history (and freedom) cease to exist. For freedom 


is not the essence of existence, but the essence of man. 


Tillich states on page 165 of The Interpretation of History 


that nature has fate (and hence freedom). History, he tells us, 
ae 


is the highest product of nature. If this is true, then it seems 


to this writer that man cannot lose his essential freedom and con- 


tinue to be man. Thus Tillich means that man continually faces the 


threat of losing his essential freedom. 


— . — 


— — — 
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ditioned over a period of time, they will lose consciousness of 
the need for choosing for the Unconditioned - in short, history 
will be threatened with extinction, for Utopia will be imminent. 


Under such circumstances, men begin absolutizing once again. 
Thus it can be argued that there is a higher necessity which ob- 
liges men to freely choose to absolutize. It appears that this 

need to absolutize is due to the nature of existence, but the de- 
tails as to why this is so are not apparent. Presumably, men who 
gain a certain status in life like to keep that status - absolutize 
it - rather than creatively destroy whatever they achieve. This is 
the tragic nature of life. Some critics will insist that - however 
Tillich may dislike Utopia - if men are really free they can es- 
tablish it. If Tillich replies that Utopia will cause men to lapse 
into. absolutizations, then these critics will argue that man's free- 
dom is not complete - except up to a certain point. And at that 
point a higher necessity operates. 


#Especially p. 137, lines 29 and 30 in their context. 
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it is most likely that Tillich holds that freedom is a 
necessary part of existence. For a thing to exist it must be at 
least in part free. For a thing to exist it must also be in part 
necessitated. Therefore man can never be either completely free 
(dwell in Utopia) nor be completely necessitated (dwell in total 
sin) without ceasing to exist as man. When Tillich states that 
man can lose his essential freedom, he probably means that man 
might saneday cease to 6xist. For a thing to exist, it must in 
some measure participate in the grace of God, in the revelation 
of freedom. 
Hence we see that the dialectic of freedom and necessity 
in fate is basic to existence. indeed, this dialectic is existence. 
Anything that does not participate in this dialectic does not exist. 
That is why Utopia is so impossible of realization in existence; it 
ignores the fact that to exist one must share in the necessity as ee 
well as the freedom of fate. The necessities of eating, sleeping, 
etc., Tillich apparently holds, tend to cause men freely to choose 
to absolutize things. Why this is so is not satisfactorily ex- 


plained by Tillich, but we shail deal further with this a little 
later.* | = 

This, then, is the answer to our question as to what is 
the character of fate in decision. Fate is inseparable from de- 
cision just. as it is inseparable from existence. Fate is that in 
decision which binds decision to existence. Fate in decision is 
possibly our explanation for the fact that whenever one group in i 
society becomes demonic, another arises which is prophetic and ¥ 
vice versa. The dialectic of fate, perhaps, sees to it that wher- 


ever necessity tends to cause men to use their freedom to turn 


@eeee. 


— 
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*See Chapter IV of this section for a discussion of this 
point. Also see section D, "Dterminism™ of this chapter. 
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from essence, essence manifests itself elsewhere in prophecy.” 
And the dialectic of fate sees to it that wherever freedom reigns 
in prophecy, the exigencies of existence force freedom also to 
yield the demonic, and thus prevent Utopia. }- 

The dialectic of fate can be considered as synonymous with 
existence, if it be remembered that the dialectic of fate in human 


decision stands before the Unconditioned which gives newness, di- 


rection, and meaning to that part of existence which we call human 


history. 
C. Fulfillment 

it will be well at this point to give some attention to 
Paul Tillich's view of human fulfillment, which is the meaning of 
life and of history. For Tillich radically separates condi tioned 
human fulfillment and eschatology. Eschatology, as we shall see, 
he sets forth as a mythical, transcendent concept concerned with 
the end of human history, whereas conditioned fulfillment is re- 
garded as that which may be approached during the individual life- 
time. Tillich asserts that, while we can ascertain no immortal 
substance, "man does participate in something superior to his fin- 
itude, and in that sense his soul is immortal." (Paul Tillich, 
"Eschatology and Personal Destiny ms.) 

For Tillich there are two kinds of fulfillment; transcend- 
ent fulfillment having to do with eschatology, and conditioned ful- 
fillment with which we now concern ourselves. Conditioned fulfilt 


ment has always hanging over it the threat of meaninglessness, the 


a 
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*Although we have only faith that it will always do so, says 
Tillich. Hence we see that the revelation of freedom Gs not guar- 
anteed by any causal.law or necessity. Things have to have freedom 
to exist, and God grants freedom. Existence, therefore, was created 
by and continues due to the grace of God. 


Swe have set forth above our reasons for accepting this in- 
terpretation which subjects freedom to a higher necessity - but 
the reader will bear in mind our qualifications. 
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threat that “the demon of the past will conquer every possible 


future." (Interpretation of History, p. 278). Thus conditional 


fulfillment is never complete. It is relative. Transcendental 
fulfillment lends meaning to conditioned fulfillment. 

Conditioned fulfillment is the relative realization of 
essence, of freedom, by the individual in historical time. Con- 
ditional fulfillment is thus achieved by those standing in prahetic 
movements in fate and on the boundary between demonries. Condi- 
tional fulfillment is relative realization of freedom, and there- 


fore filled with the creation of newness. Newness, giving direc- 


tion to time, and guaranteeing that history will not be repeated, 
is the significance of freedom and fulfillment in the conditioned 
sense, Conditioned fulfillment comes in the moment of Kairos, when, 
in choosing among the given, a transcendent choice is made for the 
Unconditioned. 


Conditioned fulfillment is replete with anticipation. An- | 


ticipation is related to transcendent fulfillment which is never 
realized in existence. (Tillich, P.,"Protestantism and the Pro- 
letarian Situation," ms.) 


Anticipation seems to be a larger whole of which eudaimonia 


is an aspect. Eudaimonia is that stage in which the potentialities 


of one's nature are actualized. Eudaimonia is self-fulfillment, 


or "happiness". Eudaimonia is not the same as pleasure (hedone). 


Hedone, or pleasure, may be (though not necessarily) a consequence 


of eudaimonia. However , eudaimonia may exist in the midst of pain 


and suffering. (Tillich, P., "Freedom in the Period of Transfor- 


mation," op. cit., p. 155 ff.) Christianity erred in denying eu- 


daimonia as well as hedone and in confusing the two. The enemy 


of eudaimonia is insecurity, fear, etc., - the lack of means to 


satisfy the creative impulses of freedom. 
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Anticipation and eudaimonia as conditioned fulfillment, 


are Gependent upon historical freedom - realized essential freedom. 
What fulfillment is possible when historical freedom is all but 

lost? When historical freedom is threatened with extinction, as it 
must be in the period of transformation, essential freedom can only 


exist in its esoteric form. At sucha time fulfillment is possible 


through blessedness. (Ibid., p. 143). 

Blessedness is clo sely related to anticipation, upon which 
it draws. Blessedness is not life after death. This is merely a 
mythological characterization of blessedness. Blessedness exists 
in a situation “of deepest distress and in the extinction of normal 


happiness." (Ibid., p. 143) Eternal life is a symbol of fulfill- 


ment through free activity. Eternal life is the symbol for blessed- 


ness. Therefore as long as the church maintains the concept of 
eternal life, so long will blessedness be possible. So long will 
essential freedom eeahia. 

During the period of transformation into which we are about 
to enter, in which freedom can exist largely only in its esoteric 
forms (Ibid., p. 139), conditioned fulfillment is also possible 
through anticipation of future reality, upon which blessedness 
draws. Thousands who struggle in the socialist movement in un-free 


countries gain happiness or eudaimonia by virtue of the anticipa- 


tion of the day of socialism which they know they will never live 
to see. Conditioned fulfillment can exist through anticipation of 


further fulfillment. 


All of these conditioned fulfillments - eudaimonia, bdles- 


sedness, and anticipation - gain their meaning by reference to 
transcement fulfillment, to the Unconditioned, in the moment of 
Kairos (the moment of decision). 

All conditioned fulfillment comes in decision for the Un- 


conditioned, which decision is made in Kairos, in historic fate. 
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Therefore all conditioned fulfillment presupposes that we stand 


in the fate of our time and that we are alive to the history of 


our moment. It presupposes that we stand in the prophetic move- 
ments of our time that are destroying demonries. Conditioned ful- 
fillment presupposes an historical life, for essence is found in 
existence. 

D. Determinism 

For Tillich, all determinism is in the fate of nature. His- 
tory is only determined insofar as nature (historical fate) is in 


history. (Interpretation of History, p. 162) In nature there is 


fate and freedom; but in nature there is no novelty for nature does 


not stand before the Unconditioned. There is hence in nature no 


decision. 

Tillich, in setting forth his concept of. determinism in 
human history, breaks down any absolute cleavage between nature 
andhistory. Nature with its fate extends into history and deter- 
mines history; history with its freedom is rooted.in nature which 
gives nature its freedom. ", . .the static necessity of nature 
makes all historical happenings a complicated example of universal 
laws. The opposite is equally true; nature at every moment holds 
something within itself which is not to be determined by static 
and immutable laws." (Ibid., p. 163). The original quality of 
nature is fate which implies freedom. "In history fate becomes 


visible as fate, implying freedom. In history, nature expresses 


its mystery; freedom and fate." (Ipid., italics mine - H.W.) His- 
tory is the highest product of nature. Man, whose free decisions 
create history, participates in boh the free idea and the fate of 
nature and thus man's nature is divided. 

Because of what he calls the "inner infinity of the idea," 
l.e. because of the unlimited possibilities of freedom, Tillich | 
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denies that any single factor can be called a primary determining 
factor in history. Tillich rejects both Hegel's historical de- 
terminism through the determined idea, and Marx's historical de- 
terminism through the method of production.* It is difficult to 
say if Tillich would admit that fate might so decree that one or 
another factor might exercise, through historic fate, an except- 
ional influence in one or another period of history. It would seem 
that a situation where, for example, military weapons might exer- 
cise the preponderant influence in history, would involve causality 
in history to a considerable extent. Tillich would probably report 
that the degree to which causality affects history depends upon the 
extent to which men, in making their decisions, turn away from free- 
dom, from essence, from relatedness to the Unconditioned. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Tillich would not deny 
that factors such as military weapons, climate, method of produc- 
tion, etc., might at one time and another exercise great influence. 
The weight of these factors can be offset by decision for the Un- 
conditioned. 

This writer considers it unfortunate that Tillich did not 
at least point out that (ignoring the question of freedom for the 


moment) as far as man is conditioned, the method of production 


which he uses is the most important factor that conditions him in 
present society. This is not tosay that 1) man is totally con- 
ditioned, nor 2) that man, as far as he is conditioned, will always 
be conditioned to the greatest extent by the method of production. 
This is only to say that man is at least partially conditioned, 


and that the method of production is the most influential condi- 


tioning factor in present capitalist society affecting all other 


_ 
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*That is, insofar as Tillich holds that it is historical 
determinism of this charadter. 
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conditioning factors. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that for Tillich the basic factor in human history is the structure 
of human nature and not the structure of society. The latter view 
would be Marxist. 

The fact that men are influenced by the method of promc- 
tion would then be due to the fateful character of their existence. 
As Tillich stands, all that can be said is that the fact that men 
are influenced by caudal factors is due to the fateful character 
of their existence. In so leaving the question, Tillich in my 
opinion vitiates the strength of his characterization of capitalism 
as a demonic force by failing to point to the method of production 
as that which at all times is ultimately causal. Had Tillich 
pointed to the method of production as the ultimate causal force, 


he would have had to point out that most present-day demonries and 


absolutizations are facets of a decision for the prevailing method 
of production rather than for the Unconditioned. 


Of course, even after the present capitalist method of pro- 


duction is destroyed, demonries will continue to exist. But it is 
the opinion of the present writer that they will no longer be so 


closely related to the method of production, for the achievement 


of a large production with population limited to the capacities 
of production will transform somewhat the nature of demonries. 
In the socialist Soviet Union, as the present writer sees 
it, demonries consist in absolutizations of certain leaders, forms, 
and ceremonies. At present these absolutizations may be necessary; 


in the future they may become obstacles to further creativity. 


Instead of emphasizing the present production method as 
largely responsible, Tillich states that the theory of materialism 
is not to be taken seriously. As a result of this tragic failure, 
Tillich fails to see what his own philosophy of history almost 
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forces him to see: that capitalism in modern society is the ult- 
{mate causal factor and produces serious demonries, absolutiza- 


tions, and self-absolutizations because its causal laws demand 


Ll. a large population 

2. a restricted production« 

Tillich could have set forth this proposition at no cost 
to the body of his philosophy of history. Tillich might well also 
have seen that the causal laws of socialism demand 

1. a restricted population 

2. a large production. 

Tillich, in complete.accord with his body of theory, could 
have shown how a system of production which calls for a restricted 
population and a large production relaxes the control of the neces- 
sities of existence over decision in the moment of Kairos and ex- 
tends the area of freedom thus making choice for the Unconditioned 
more likely. This would not mean an admission by Tillich that 
necessity governs the choice for or against the Unconditioned. That 
choice could well remain a free choice. It would only mean that 
that free choice would be made in a Kairos, in an historic fate, 
that would present less of thef ateful and more of the free. Til- 
lich himself points out that it is the necessities of existence 
that cause men to freely choose to become self-assertive and self- 
absolutizing. ("Protestantism and the Proletarian Situation," op. 
cit .) 

Of course the necessity of existence which causes men to 
sin is for Tillich not so much food and water directly as the Eros 


or Will to Power which cames out of the abyss and enters into 


oe 
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“ie. & prod ction that is restricted in terms of the po- 
tentialities of consumption in terms of the workers” ability to 
buy the produced goods. 
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form, into that which has freedom, into existence (Interpretation 


of History, op. cit.; p. 84)* Even so, it would not seem to this 


writer amiss for Tillich to agree that Eros or Will to Power might 
more readily arise into an existence characterized by large popu- 
lation and-restricted production than into an existence character- 
ized by smaller population and greater production. 

Indeed, Tillich at times even bordsrs on just such a pres- 
entation of the nature of determination and its relation to dem- 
onries. In "Protestantism and the Proletarian Situation" he says 
that universal human guilt manifests itself in social demonries, 
one of which is capitalism. Capitalism produces contradictions 
and class struggle and yields unavoidable antagonisms, he says. 
Tillich falls short only in that he does not explicitly name the 
method of production as the ultimate cause in the fate of history. 
He falls short in that he does not relate the contradictions of 
capitalism to its causal laws demanding many workers and scant pro-. 
duction in contrast to the system of socialism. The causal laws of 
this latter would create more production and better distribution. 
In such a situation, it would seem that Will to Power would be less 
likely to arise. For under socialism the clains of existence and 
of causality upon the human soul would be lessened, Tillich could 
well say$. 

In summary, it may be said that Tillich views determinism 
as united with freedom in the fate of nature and history. He agrees 
that one or another causal factor may from time to time be primary. 


He views sin as free choice for determinism, for meaninglessness, 
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*"Demonry is the form-destroying eruption of the creative 
basis of things". (Ibid.) 


$But Tillich would also insist that once the claims of 
causality were relaxed, men would lose consciousness of the need 
to be creative, would again regard the finite form, and would stand 
in need of a new grace. 
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fa static form which destroys form-creativeness. 
| E. The Categories of Existence (the Nature of Existence) 
Already in our discussion we have set forth some of the 
categories of existence. If we are fully to understand Tillich's 
view of development, it will be necessary to understand in more 
detail his concept of the nature of existence. 
",. . .The depth of things, their basis of existence, is 


at the same time their abyss." (interpretation of History, p.83). 


Such is the (at first confusing!) way in which Tillich utilizes 
terms that he says that the abyss is "transcendent." The abyss 
is inexhaustible and pours itself out infinitely into the cosmos 
of forms. The abyss is not exactly the same as the Unconditioned, 
for the latter is beyond it - whatever that means. 

The unity of the inexhaustible abyss of being and the form 


of being constitutes the divine. The abyss alone without form 


constitutes the Satanic which is non-being. (Ibid., p. 84) Tillich 


here is apparently saying that existence is a tension of form-crea- 
tion and form-destruction. The abyss is the inexhaustible empti- 
ness which pours out into form and into which form pours. To come 
into existence is to pour from the abyss into form. Existence, 
insofar as it participates in this process (and all existence so 
participates) is divine. All existence, therefore, is a manifesta- 
tion of the divine. (Though it may be demonic as well)* 

Each individual form into which the abyss pours has some- 
thing of the abyss - of infinity and inexhaustibility - within it- 
self. Each individual form has a tendency to break through its 
form$ and declare itself infinite, absolute, unconditioned, maak 


ee 
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*The demonic itself contains the divine. (See “nterpreta- 
tion of History, op. cit., D. 84). 


§Tne true divine form of a thing is a state of peponens - 
form negating itself and thereby creating new form. To absolutize 
form is to destroy form-in-general. 
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Insofar as a form tries to absolutize itself it is demonic as well 
as divine. The demonic is the form-destroying eruption of the abyss, 
states Tillich. (Ibid., p. 85). 

Such a statement leads one at first to wonder what Tillich 
means by "form." It would at first seem that freedomw ould involve 
the destruction of forms and therefore this destruction would be 
divine. It would likewise seem that necessity would involve the 
preservation of static form and therefore would be demonic.” Both 
statements are true. 

In the human personality the demonic receives power. For 
in the human, self-absolutization becomes an intellectual thing. 
The demonic fulfils itself in mind, but it is rooted in the sub- 
mental. It fulfils itself in the decision of a human mind, the 
decision against the Unconditioned. 

The decision of the human against the Unconditioned, the 
decision freely made to absolutize the human form is a decision 
involving the Will to Power, Eros. Two powers are set up in con-— 
tradiction, power over oneself (personality) versus power attack- 
ing power over oneself (Eros). Man's nature thus becomes divided. 
The unity and freedom of personality is founded upon power over 
oneself. The Will to Power is an attack on this unity and freedom. 

The state of grace or of divinity is the opposite, that is, 
it is the conquest of the state of possession or demonry. The 
state of ecstatic grace is full of freedom and form-creation and 
the state of possession is one of form-destruction. Both the power 
of grace and the power of demonry come out of the abyss. (Ibid. ,p. 
88). ‘These opposites of grace and possession, flowing from the 


Same source, are united in their opposition (are dialectical). 


ne ——ew 
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#At one point he calls form "the inner restlessness of 
every living thing, the inability to have yeas over oneself and 
grasp one's own and come to rest therein.” ‘Ibid.) This presents 
a much more understandable view, for we can then regard the des- 
truction of form as the ending of flux and freedom. 
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The state of grace is that of the unity and freedom of personality. 
The state of possession is that of the attack on this unity. Each 
represents one half of the divided nature of man. Each reveals 

the divine. The state of grace reveals the unity and freedom in 

a harmonious way. The state of possession reveals the divine unity 
and freedom as something which it fears and revolts against. 

Demonic power, coming out of the abyss, wells uv out of 
the sub-conscious level of the human soul and breaks into the unity 
and freedom of the soul (personality). The free, conscious level 
of the soul chooses symbols to represent the sub-conscious powers. 
(Cf. Freud). Here we have a hint of Tillich's development of the 
idea of the necessity of symbols to represent the nature of reality 
in religious services. The decision for these abysmal powers of 
the demonic is made on the level of freedom and creative conscious- 
ness. Thus the demonic involves creative as well as destructive 
powers. 

Personality is inseparable from society. All demonry and 
all sin is social, for that reason. 

Sin is not identical with the demonic, for sin dogs not 
always appear in demonic form. (Ibid., p. 93) It can appear as simpb 
uncreative weakness.* This is a surprising statement, for one might 
suppose that such a characterization would howe tive sin of existence. 
Sin, Tillich avers, “approaches man from a level that lies outside 
his freedom, although it appeals to his freedom." (Ibid., p. 94) 
The demonic act, however, participates directly in freedom. All 
being has freedom as well as fate, Tillich elsewhere instructs, so 
if sin is outside freedom, this leaves sin in a dubious position, 
Perhaps it has no being! 


The demonic itself can assume several forms. For example, 


— 


“Cf. accidie, despair, in Greek thought and in Dante. 
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when One tries to overcaps thedemonic through secularization or 
profanization (rationalism which makes God finite and overcome de- 
monry by tearing itself free from the divine) the demon’ is not 
truly overcome, but changes its form. The demonic simply becomes 
actively negative. "In the profane the divine is without the 
depth of the demonic and the demonic without the clarity of the 
divine.” (Ibid., p. 111). 

Thus we have three categories: the divine, the demonic, and 
the abyss out of which both flow. The three in their unity consti- 
tute existence. 

A difficult question confronts us when we begin to consi- 
der the relationship between the Unconditioned, the abyss, the 
Satanic , and sin. The Satanic is a negative, destructive principle 
which does not exist! It therefore can onlyepe symbolized. It 
has effect within the demonic. Can we say that the demonic is the 
Satanic plus creative powers? Were we to say so we would equate 
the satanic with sin. Perhaps this is what Tillich would have us 
do. For nothing exists which does not partake of fate, implying 
freedom. Such an interpretation is rendered difficult when Tillich 
speaks of driving the demonic into the Satanic by deep committment 
to the Unconditioned. 

Can we equate the abyss with the Unconditioned? This writer 
finds this question almost impossible to answer. But as nearly as 
he can comprehend, the abyss seems to be unconditionedness insofar 
as it manifests itself in the form of things. Perhaps it would be 
correct to call the abyss the freedom that is within fate. The 


abyss seems to be the principle of creativeness, but considered from 


& different aspect than the Unconditioned. It is regrettable that 


7 
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“The Unconditioned, it is to be remembered, is 
1. transcendence ~ z 
2. the structure of being (in contrast to its existence). 
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Tillich is not more clear on this point. 


Since the demonic shares in the divine’ there is some good 
in everything. No evil exists that is totally evil, for then it 
would be Satanic. 

The demonic breaks down only before divinity. Total div- 
inity would be eternity. Therefore "only in view of the eternal 
may one speak of overcoming the demonic, not in view of any time, 

a past ora future.” (Ibid., p. 122). In eternity "the demonic 
is the depth of the divine and in unity with divine clarity." 
(Ibid.} 

The demonic of our day manifests itself particularly in 
capitalism, generally in secularization and profanization. Pro- 
fanization is secularism, liberalism, rationalism, and individual- 
ism. It is two-dimensionalism. The individual is considered free. 
Everything else is considered as necessitated. The divine-demonic 
which crashes through all forms and alters, creates, or destroys 
them is not seen. The doctrine of progress onward and upward and 
the fallacy of Utopia take hold. (Ibid., p. 109). Profanization 
sesks to overcome the demonic by denying the possibility thereof. 
But to do so it déclares a rational system holy and thereby itself 
becomes demonic. Rationalism seeks to deny all that is not rational. 
But the irrational frustrates its every attempt. 

Profanization fails because it stands under the judgment 
of the Unconditioned. All things stand under the judgment of the 
Unconditioned, which adjudges them partly demonic and partly divine. 
To try to escape this judgment is to self-absolutize and plunge 


deeper into the demonic. 


ee —— 


3. absolute demand (Cf. Kant) _ 
4. source of the new, the potential. 


 *Both, of course, come from God - though God is not res- 
ponsible for sin, since man freely chooses therefor. 
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Profanization is not just a recent phenomenon. History has 
peen : contrast between the holy and the profane. The profane (e. 
g. science) has its proper sphere, but wherever it tries to "ratio- 
nalize™ the holy, then it produces profanization. . 
The church is the representative of the holy; the society- 
at-large is the representative of the profane. Of course the church 
may be profane and the society holy. The profane and the holy can 
exist only in relation to one another. (By profane Tillich does 
not necessarily mean anything evil or sinful). The profane is not 
redeemed by the holy. The church cannot save society. Both the 
profane and the holy must be saved from the contrast to one another 


in which they are forced to exist. In short, they must be saved 


from the cleavage in existence. (Interpretation of History, op. cit., 
p. 226). | 

The church tries to resolve everything into infiniteness 
and meaningfulness, mt in trying to do so it falls victim of ar- 
rogance and self-absolutization. Yet the church is necessary as a 
fountain for asserting infinity in face of the rationalism of the 
profane. The profane, on the other hand, is necessary in order to 
"realize the individual forms of meaning, to arrange them within a 
theoretical and practical system." (Ibid., p. 228). 

Profane society is autonomous, self-sustaining. The church 
is he teronomous ; dependent upon infinity. God stands over against 
either's attempt to dominate to the exclusion of the other. Both 
can be redeemed only in the act of God - manifest in decision for 
the Unconditioned made in historic fate. Theonomy , the revelation 
of God, thus stands in judgment over both heteronomy and autonomy. 
The Kingdom of God cannot be identified with either autonomy (soc- 
lety) or heteronomy (the church). Indeed, even theonomy is not 


the Kingdom of God, but a mere indication of it. This indication 
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of the Kingdom of God is the meaning and goal of history. Theono- 
mous revelation is a protest against the claim of every finite form 


to be absolute. It is divine judgment. In the theonomous revela- 


tion church and society are shown to be one in their essential 
nature. Only in the supra-historical, theonomous community (the 
Kingdom of God) can the historical oléa vagal between church and 
society be destroyed and their essential unity be realized. For 
such is the dialectic of fate that the moment this unity borders 


on being realized, so soon does the revelation which makes this 


possible become finite, and a new protest against it arises because 


of its claiming absoluteness. (Ibid., p. 235). 

The Protestant principle is one of protest against the 
finite's claim to be absolute. The Catholic church and most Pro- 
testant churches reject the Protestant principle. 

We must await a new revelation. We can pave the rad by 
having the church place itself under the judgment of the old word 
of revelation and having it free itself of all forms that have lost 
their symbolic strength. Prophecy will create what new symbols 
must be that the revelation may be received. 

We have spoken previously of the powers that flow up out 
of the abyss, Being is, says Tillich, a constantly changing bal- 


ance of mights in encounter, Social being (mights in human per- 
sonalities) is a similar balance of powers. 


Might consists, for example, in a wave's advancing upon 


the shore. Power is might in human personality. Society is mights 


plus consciousness and will. The conflict of powers is, in the 


last analysis, says Tillich, a conflict of conscious wills. Socie- 


ty therefore cfeates law to regulate the conflict of powers. 


Tillich's explanation of law as a method of reguiating and 


distributing powers is good, but not complete. Again, he does not 
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posit the question: power for what purpose? He does not point out 
that in man under the conditions of present socisty all power is 
exercised to secure human existence - to get an share in the tools 
that are producing food and clothing.” Sharing in the tools is the 
pre-requisite of spiritual fulfillment which is the end of human 
life. Nor is the reply that there are certain people like Hitler 
who don't want power for money's sake a valid answer.§ It may be 

a true statement but it is not a valid answer. For regardless of 
what may be true of certain individuals and at certain times, ne- 
vertheless no individual or transitory will to power will long 

stand against that will to power of an economic class striving to 
gain or retain a share in the tools of production, of which will 

to power individual and transitory wills to power are cultural off- 
shoots. Capitalism, it may be true, can be made or broken by the 
free wills of individuals, but the powers that exist within its , 
structure must be viewed as related directly to the conflict of : 
economic classes therein. Tillich takes up this very problem to 
a certain extent in his essay, "The Class Struggle and Religious 
Socialism" (ms.), and what has been pointed out above must be some- 
what modified in emphasis in the light of his statement in this 
essay. He points out that the class struggle is a reality, and 
that socialism, its product, reveals fate in human existence. Soc - 
falism, Tillich says, is a product of the “intellectual and social 


situation of the occident." The proletariat produces most of the 


— ————— — — eee 
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*Tillich would argue that power exercised to get tools is 
ultimately exercised only to secure freedom. Possibly he would 
grant that tool-getting | Prrdacns giety now dominates our search for 
freedom. (He discusses this point further in a volume which the 
present writer has not read: Socialistisch Entscheidung). 


§Coincidentally, the news comes over the writer's radio as 
he writes these words of Hitler's new palace built for him - his 
third - in the Thuringian Hills of Germany to which he hopes to 
retire. — 
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goods, but gets the least amount of goods. "Liberals were not 

aware of the fact that classes must arise at the very moment when 
the antagonism involved, on the one side the possession of the 

means Of production, and on the other a complete lack of all means." 
Tillich continues: "The mutual antagonism of the classes is bound 

up inextricably with the very nature of capitalism." A class, he 
says, "is characterized by the possession of a common life situa- 
tion fundamentally conditioned by economic factors, and by the fact 
that it stands in opposition to other groups likewise conditioned." 
‘Ibid. ») 

Tillich goes on to assert that humanitarianism merely aggrav- 
ates the situation of the class struggle. "In the face of realities 
like the class struggle, moral demands or wishes, as for example 
the claim that one should renounce the class struggle or at least 
reduce it to a minimum, are ridiculous or perhaps even a means of 
combat in the class struggle.” tou cannot decide for or against the 
class struggle. It is sere:, You can only decide which side you 
are going to be on. 

In all this Tillich makes what seems to be, in the bias of 
the present writer, a profound insight into the nature of ideology 
that in the name of humanitarianism rationalizes and excuses the 
status quo. — 

It is important to note that he does conceive of the situa- 
tilon largely in terms of natural necessity and that he points to 
the method of prodictign and its ownership as a particularly im- 
por tant factor of natural necessity. 
| But it would be well if Tillich had in greater detail an- 
alyzed the Marxist laws of production relationship, such as the 
fall of the ratio of variable to constant capital and the tendency 
of fall in the rate of profits. There is a chronic need for a 
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knowledge of the walidity or invalidity of these laws in develop- 
ing the strategy and tactics of the prlletarian movement. As it 
is, Tillich, so far as this writer knows, neither accepts nor re- 
futes these Marxist laws, but simply ignores them so far as their 
detailed construction is concerned. Tililich seems too lightly to 
regard the "science of Marxism" as a symbol for the worker without 
a thorough justification of this stand. 
Tillich's expose of the worker's tendency to regard the 

"science of Marxism" as sn infallible faith and his critique of 
the Utopian mentality of the Marxist school are both thorough and 
convincing. But these failings are not in themselves adequate 
justification for overlooking the practical and pragmatic scienti- 
fic truths in this very fallible “faith.” For example, one agree- 
ing with Tillich that the Marxist "Utopia" will be rife with most 


un-Utopian controversies, might nevertheless ask Tillich if it 


wouldn't be true that the domination of the method of production 
over the lives of men and over their freedom might come to an end 
in such a “Utopia.” 

The bearing that these Marxist laws have upon Tillich's 
system, it seems to the present writer ,is this: In man, power is 
exercised in behalf of existence. Without 1) a large production 
capable of being distributed, ami 2) the restriction of the size 
of the population to the capabilities of the tools of production, 
then powers exercised in behalf of existence MUST CONFLICT, FOR 
ONLY A RESTRICTED NUMBER OF THESE WILLS-T0-EXIS TENCE CAN EXIST. 


When only a restricted number of people can exist, then their wilis- 


to-power must conflict, and that group which has ownership of the 


tools of production establishes law in order to preserve its owner- 


ship and hence its existence. Tillich himself senses this truth, 


for he wisely states that demands for a fundamental change in 
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society cause the ruling group to suppress those demanding the 


change. The power to suppress involves the power to create law. 


(Interpretation of History, p. 187). 

Of course, when one sets down the proposition that law is 
the creation of successive generations of owning groups, this can 
never be construed to mean that dispossessed groups do not share 
in the speation of laws, 1.@., laws-in-particular. When leftists 
try so to construe the situation they fly in the face of every 
observable fact. 

Tillich's philosophy of history is commendable insofar as 
he states that powers exist, that they conflict, and that law is 
established to control the powers so that some semblance of order 
may exist amidst the anarchical clashes of wills to power. 

But though Tillich constantly borders upon more deeply- 
rooted truths, he never quite carries his thesis on to exhaust its 


ramifications. At another point Tillich points out that power is 


necessary to fulfill "interests." (Interpretation of History, p- 


187). Here we have a partial answer to the question: “power for 


what purpose?" But still Tillich fails uswhen we ask: what interests? 


What is the nature of these interests? Is there a root interest 
that ultimately asserts itself over every other causally determined 
interest? 

Again, Tillich states that when one group's power (the 
ruling group's) frustrates the interests of another ruling group, 
the result is revolution. Exactly. And such a statement simply 
has to lead on to the conclusion that law (that which frustrates 
the interests of the non-ruling group) is related to the interests 
of the ruling group and at least at times is the product of those 
interests. But though Tillich does say that under capitalism and 


socialism law expresses the interests of ruling groups, he also 
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asserts that the state may be an instrumentality of justice. 

The result of all this is that Tillich's conclusion has 
the odor of a superficial idolatry of law in the abstract as ned- 
essary to regulate powers when it should be a call to arms against 
the reactionary content of the law-creating power of the owning- 
class. Tillich is one of the few courageous theologians who has 
been honest and bold enough to recognize the existence of the class 
struggle. Putting two and two together one may surmise the radical 
conclusion that must be in the back of Tillich's head. But in its 
expressed form his conclusion has reactionary as well as progres- 
sive potentialities. 

Tillich, to illustrate what we mean, suggests the need for 
either a League of Nations or an international organization such as 
would be developed by the Labor and Socialist International in order 
to forcefully harmonize these conflicts of powers that come forth 
from the abyss. Nattonalism, he continues, can only be overcome 
by the rise of the workers, capital, the churches, or some other 
international organization to a state of hegemony. While it is 
laudably true that Tillich holds that the proletariat is the best 
group to accomplish this, the fact that he thinks that nationalism 
can be overcome in any other way than by the complete mastery of 
the working class over the tools of production and the creation of 
law by that particular class is a weakening of his case. Tillich 
says that the best international law would be that formulated by 
the workers. One is prone to ask: why should that of the workers 
be any better than that of any other international group? Tillich 
would reply that prophecy, the revelation of the state of grace, is 
manifest today in that class. But this writer feels that Tillich 


does not adequately answer the charge of the critic that working 


—— 
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*T{llich, in fairness it must be added, does state that 
laws must break down before new laws. 
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class law is beneficial only because of the international harmony 


of the economic laws of a system of production in which workers 


own the tools - which system would be a pre-requisite for the e6s- 
tablishment of international law by the working class. Perhaps 


Tillich would not wish to answer, but would wish to commend the 


char ge? 


| In his article on "War Aims," (Protestant Digest, Vol. iV; 
No. 1) Tillich emphasizes that 

1. a world law must involve the surrender of national sov- 
ereignty. 

Se Lt aust involve the surrender of the "absolute indepen- 
dence” of the corporation: to do business according to private prof- 
it (Ibid., p. 16-17). 

This statement of Tillich's indicates that he advocates no 
league of imperialist powers, and his statement implicitly grants 
tha t international law must not be capitalist law. Tillich does 


not, of course, go so far as to say that it must be working class 


law. And it is to be noted that he qualifies his advocacy of the 

abolition of capitalism. But many will.admire his valor in going 

as far as he does while respecting his sagecity in going no farther. 
Tillich, moreover, can be criticized for drawing a false 

and bourgeois dichotomy between nationalism and internationalism. 


He classifies capitalism as nationalistic.” But capitalism is at 


the same time internationalistic. In fact, one can risk saying 
that it is far more internationalistic than nationalistic. The 
nationalism of capitalism has often enough been a screen hiding 


capitalism's international designs. The working class on the other 
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#In other writings, he recognizes that this is but part of 
the sbry. This criticism, therefore is one against his stress 
rather than against any error. | 
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hand is not necessarily internationalistic, to the exclusion of 
nationalism. 

It must be remembered - and 1 think Tillich would assent - 
that nationalism is not necessarily evil.” The revolt of the na- 
tionalistic peasantry of today's India and China against the inter- 
nationalistic aspirations of British ami Japanese capital may well | 
be considered beneficial - if such nationalistic revolts are harm- 
oniously synchronized with the international program of such a group 
as the working class of capitalist nationa. Some nationalisms may 
be better than some internationalisms. 

Tillich finds that the conflict of the powers which come 
forth from the abyss and enter into Kairos necessitates the use of 
violent force as well as law (for law, Tillich would maintain, pre- 
supposes force) in order to regulate these powers. Law and force 
accomplish their aim by granting certain powers to certain groups 
and suppressing certain other powers for other groups. Such a 
construction assumes two things: 1) that the conflict of powers con- 
tinues to grow indefinitely until harmonized, and 2) that the har- 
monization demands the use of violent force and not just passive 
resistance or peaceful regulation. Here, again, critics would 
argue that these two conditions only exist where there is a rela-_ 
tively unrestricted growth of population... Critics would fortify 
their argument that force taking the form of violence exists only 
in a society possessing low production and high population by as- 


serting that violent force arises (as a genera} law) only where 


existence is at stake. Of course Tillich might draw on illustra- 


tions from the human and animal world showing violent force over 
such questions as the choice of mates. To which critics could 


reply either: 1) that Tillich would at least have to admit that 
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force might be lessened through elimination of the economic struggle 
for existence, or 2) that swh violent contests for mates are re- 
flections of a grouping in which, due to the struggle for existence, 
adequate mating is not possible and the demand for violence or the 
idea of violence has become part of the organizational pattern. 

Again, Tillich might welcome the addition of such an inter- 
pretation rather than oppose it. 

In addition to the powers we have been describing, Tillich 
depicts spiritual power. (Interpretation of History, op. cit., p. 


187 ff.) This is the power that has its effect through freedom. 

It is the power of truth - the truth that no finite form can be 
absolutized. Tillich seems to place this spiritual power in the 
same category as "power through the renunciation of power." (Ibid., 
p. 199). Power through the renunciation of power gives us the con- 
cept of love. The church is the symbol of this power. The renun- 
ciation of power is a transcendental idea. Spiritual power is per- 
haps the renunciation of power insofar as it is immanent and not 
transcendent. Hence when we attempt to balance and harmonize the 


conflicting powers, we stand always under the judgment of the Un- 


conditioned. In other words , to balance the conflicting powers 
requires spiritual power; it requires that the super-power shall 
express the interests of the whole group; therefore the super-power 
must draw its power from the transcendent renunciation of power, 
or from love. 

Love is not possible of realization within conditioned exis- 
tence to a total and complete extent. Therefore the super-power, 


the international organization, must always break down before the 


judgment of the Unconditioned which will blast its claims to in- 


finity and surely a new super-power mus t arise. 


The roots of all this conflict of powers and hence the 
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roots of man's political thinking are first, in man's consciousness 


of his finite origin which produces conservative politics and second, 


in the unconditioned demand which man's essential freedom makes 
upon him which yields radical (Tillich says "liberal") politics. 
(Ibid., p. 207). 

It follows, states Tillich, that one does not have to be 
existentially situated in the actual proletarian class in order 


to understand the proletarian situation. (Interpretation of His- 


tory, Pe 64). Tillich says, specifically, that an understanding 
of the proletariat and a decision for the proletariat is found 
in the "typical," not the actual, proletariat. “The actual prole- 


tariat corresponds to the typical one at times even less than non- 


proletarian groups, than intellectuals, for example, who have broken 


through their class situation; and from this border situation are 
capable of giving the proletariat the consciousness of itself." 


(Interpretation of History, p. 64). 


But this statement is true only if the phrase, "at times," 
is underscored. And Tillich's example of the intellectuals as giv- 
ing the proletariat self-consciousness is poorly chosen. It is 
almost a commonplace in American trade unions that intellectuals 
are vacillating,’ timid, and undependable. By virtue of their econ- 
omic subservience to the capitalist class - a subservience which 
‘lacks the proletarian weapons of boycott and strike - the intel- 
lectuals are continually doing what Tillich most Opposes - they are 
trying to “smooth over" the class conflict. 

Of course Tillich clearly recognizes the power of ideology. 
He is the first to emphasize the power of a man's economic situa- 


tion over his thinking. (See "Ideology and Utopia," essay by 


Paul Tillich, ms.) On the other hand, no one would question Tillich's 


right to say that many persons who are not of the proletariat heart- 
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tily favor the proletarian cause. Were we not so favorably dis- 
posed toward Tillich's philosophy to be charitable (though it is 
often best to be a harsh critic when dealing with a friend) we 
would give Professor Tillich the benefit of the doubt and say that 
he regards the intellectual who favors the proletariat as the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. But there is a certain exaggeration 
of emphasis that, added to our general sympathy for his thought, 
constrains us. Therefore, one wonders whether Tillich should not 
have qualified more his statement regarding biography and prole- 
tarian sympathies. It would seem that into the question of whether 
a man joins a proletarian movement or a social ¢ lub enters a con- 


sideration of his interests, and how they can most readily be ful- 


filled. It is perhaps true for Tillich, but not for many well-off 
people, that he can realize his interests in a proletarian movement 
as readily as ina social club. For many people now in literary 
societies and social clubs, joining a proletarian movement would 
mean death by starvation. Being biographically dependent upon the 
rich means that one's interests are best realized by staying away 
from proletarian movements. Staying away from proletarian move- 
ments means not understanding them. 

Of course Tillich is probably thinking that the true in- 
terest of men is fulfillment of their essential freedom, and that 
hence it is quite likely that a middle class intellectual, if he 
sees this, will join that proletarian group where the prophetic , 
anti-demonic power is manifesting itself, so as to share in its 
free, creative activity. The intellectual may do this if the times 
permit and his capacities lend themselves to this, and occasionally 
intellectuals have joined geniune proletarian movements. But most 
intellectuals are so sufficiently copditioned to the class on which 


they depend that their capacities for working class leadership are 
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nil. Faced with the choice of food and leisure or persedution and 
death, they do not hesitate in making the obvious choice.* 

Tillich cites Marx and Lenin as proletarian leaders who 
emerged from a non-proletarian class, But Tillich neglects such 
important biographical factors as Marx's Jewish ancestry and Lenin's 

ineffable sorrow at the murder of his brother by the men of the 
“Czar. For every Lenin there are many Maxim Gorkys and Joseph Stalins 
who came out of sweatshops and squalor to lead proletarian move- 
ments. A reporter once asked Stalin if his parents had been cruel 
to him so that he became a Marxist. Stalin replied that his parents 
were always kind to him. "I became a Marxist because I thought that 
Karl Marx was right." But Stalin might have added that his biogra- 
phy of poverty helped to cause him to believe that Marx was right. 
In most cases where individuals cross class lines to join the actual 
proletarian movement, some factor such as Jewish ancestry, the per- 
secution of a friend by the governing class, cruel parental treat- 
ment, or some other cultural factor growing out of the diseased 
social and economic order is responsible. 

Tillich's statement, if it purports to say that non-prole- 
tarians can be better socialists than those who have biographical 
relationships to the actual proletariat, cannot unqualifiedly stand. 
To understand fully the proletarian movement, one must have exper- 
ienced in some form the frustration of the economically diseased 
culture, and must participate actively in the actual proletarian 
situation. The mass exodus of the bourgeois intellectuals from 


Russia in 1917 is illustrative of the failure of biographically 


a — 
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*#and I think it is presumptuous to say that in so choosing 
they are choosing against their freedom. Tillich might make out a 
good case, though, that their freedom depends on society's free- 
dom - and in choosing against society's they choose against their 
Own . | 
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A, 
ill-situated persons to grasp the significance of the proletarian 


movement. 

Tillich, as we have said, in recognizing the power of 
ideology, implicitly grants that only a strong manifestation of 
freedom can enable the break-through of an individual through the 
ideology of his own class. 

F, Development (With Special Reference to the Present Situation) 

Having described now the categories (and hence the nature) 
of existence, we are prepared to examine the development of his- 
tory within the framework of that existence. 

We have pointed out that for Tillich all existence shares 
in fate and hence in freedom, and that human existence shares also 
in transcendent unconditinnedness which gives novelty to human ex- 
istence and thus produces history. This noveltywhich is manufact- 
ured through human decision standing before unconditionedness is 
what gives us our concept of time. Time as we know it does not 
exist for sub-human entities, for the concept of time arises through 
the existence of newness. If there were no trusnovelty in human 
existence, then one series of events could not be distinguished 
from another, and there could not be meaningful time.” Not only 
is human history in its development the father of newness, but is “ 


is the father of continual newness. Newness does not occur occas- 


ionally, but every event in human history into which unconditioned- 


ness enters has newness. Every such event is partly a continuation 


of and partly different from every preceding event in human his- 


tory. The concept of time depends not only upon newness, but upon ri: 


continuous or directed newness. Hence Tillich states that historical 


time is directed. That is, it breaks through the meaningless cycle 


aaa, ” ——s 
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 #P4llich states that time in nature is “circular” (meaning- 
less). There is, however, a certain incipient freedom from the 
cyele in nature. | ) 
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of space and issues forth in novelty. 

Time breaks through space and issues forth in novelty and 
direction in the moment of Kairos, in the fateful human decision. 
Since time is directed toward novelty, it is not a beginning nor 
an end of directed time that has significance, but its center. 


(interpretation of History, op. cit., p. 249). The center of his- 


a 6 
tory is that point at which the meaning of history is revealed. 


The meaning of history is novelty founded in freedom. Freedom is 


thus the bearer ofhistory. (+bid., p. 252) 


Christianity claims that Christ is the center (and hence 
in our sense the beginning and "end") of history. Christianity 
claims that Christ is the revelation of the meaning of history - 
of the transcendent character of freedom which admits of no abso- 
lutizations. This center of history lies in the past. The pres- 


ent and future have meaning only in reference to a center where 


fate and decision have acquired meaning through relation to uncon- 


ditionedness. Yet this past extends into the present and future. 
(Ibid., p. 257) This center of the past is supra-historical and 
also historical, i.e., freedom was given to man in the past, and 
yet he can never fully realize freedom in history. We can know 
Christ as the center of history only through faith (i.e., only | 
through that metaphysical judgment that there is freedom which is 
the presupposition of all sub-judgments). Humanism, Utopianism 
and imperialism place meaning in the development of human capabil- 
ities and make Jesus out to have been a good man. Christianity, 
insists Tillich, denies this. Christianity asserts that the mean- 
ing of history is in the Unconditioned. Christ, for Tillich, is 
the symbol of this truth. The myth of God become man can only be 
understood in relation to the nature of reality which produced it. 


This myth is not false but true. For essential man becoming exis- 
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tential is the reality which gave rise to the Christ story. Christ 
is the manifestation of a "new being." The per ticular mythological 
presentation of the truth that Unconditionedness is the meaning of 
this divine history is essential to the understanding thereof. We 
are not to spend our time cutting all mention of miracle out of our 
liturgical presentation of Christ and his life. We need only point 
out the mythological character of the story and insist upon the great 
truth therein contained, concludes Tillich. To know Christ we look 
at our own historical position. We regard the story of Jesus in 
its whole Christian context, and through faith combined with empir- 
ical data we understand that Christ is the one who destroys meaning- 
lessness. The myth of Christ constitutes the revelation of the 
principle that opposes and shatters demonries in Western civiliza- 
tion. Christ may not be the center of history for some other civi- 
lization, but the myth of Christ is the revelation of this anti- 
demonic principle for our civilization. Thus for us he is the center 
of history. | 

The myth of Christ is rendered more perfect for it places 
Christianity between the Chris t-has-come and the Christ-is-to-come. 
Christ-has-come is freedom revealed; Christ-to-come is freedom and 
novelty to be revealed. | 

Christ is the center and revelation of history. Community 
is that social personality or social area of decision in which this 
revelation takes place. Therefore it is our task to build community 
and particularly, Christian community. As we have shown, due to 
the conflict of powers, community can only be established via law 
or super-power. This law, if it is to found community, must express 
justice by being related to divine justice, or love. Earthly jus- 


tice is man's formulation of divine love.” love can only be ap- 
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*Earthly justice is the expression in fate of man's fateful 
choice for God. 
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proached through justice, through law which gives spiritual power. 

This being the case, what developments must we work for | 
and anticipate within the present historical situation? 

Tillich sums up the present situation in this manner: 

Nationalism, capitalism, imperialism, and totalitarianism 
are the supreme demonic forces of our day. 

Prophecy (God's grace) is today manifesting itself in the 
proletariat. 

Gheie tianity contains within itself the Protestant prin- 
ciple - which is the demon-shattering truth that nothing but God 
is worthy of absolute loyalty. 

Christianity and Protestantism need to relate themselves 
to the proletarian situation, for it is there that a great prophetic 
protest against the demonries is being forged. 

The proletariat needs to relate itself to the church, for 
within the ahead is the principle which will prevent the proleta-_ 
riat from becoming itself a demonry by self-absolutizing itself. 

The first of these points concerns the Aenonries. These 
demonries which are positive or rather contra-positive forces and 
which are to be overcome only through creation and grace are of many 
sorts, and vary from time to time. What is demonic depends upon 
what is absolutized, and this depends upon the fateful character 
of existence. The fateful manifests itself in demonries. The 
battle against these demonries is a religio-political duty. 

The contrast of demonic and divine is evident in every form. 
But certain things stand as symbols of demonic powers today. Every- 
thing that points to the Unconditioned has a symbolic character. 
Among present demonries are profane intellectualism, estheticism 
with its esthetic distance, capitalism, nationalism, and totalitar- 


fanism. ‘tntellectualism and estheticism are demonries which try 
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to overcome demonry by denying the fateful-existence of which they 
are a part. They often take the forms of mysticism and pacifism, 
and -constitute in these forms mere attempts to escape the peal world. 
They break down the true community between man and things. Capital- 
ism, argues Tillich, has the mos t artful machine for equalizing 
supply and demand and providing for constant increase of satisfac- 


tions that can be conceived. (Interpretation of History, op. cit., 


p.- 119) But it is ridden with the lust for gold. It has absolutized 
Mammon. 

The proletarian movement bears today an anti-demonic force. 
It is attacking the chief demonic forces in the world today, and 
insofar as it does this, it is anti-demonic and prophetic. It at- 
tacks capitalism and nationalism, avers Tiliich. The proletariat 
is linked to socialism by historical necessity. But socialism and 
the proletarian situation are not identical. Thechurch cannot des- 
troy the relationship between the proletariat and socialism. It 
should not try. (Tillich dogs not attempt to proffer any economic 
law which would explain why the proletariat and not the astrologers 
or the military enginners. should be linked to socialism.) The 
socialist criticism realizes 1) the responsibility of man, 2) the 
Cleavage in man, 3) that the demonic perversion in society is social. 
Other than this, the materialist intellectualist form of the prole- 
tarian movement is secondary and the entire proletarian theory is 
not to be taken seriously, except as @ reflection of the cleavage 
in man. (See essay, "Protestant Principle and the Proletarian Sit- 
uation," op. cit.) 


a 
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*Other demonries mentioned by Tillich are: the dialectical . 
theolegy of Karl Barth et al, Lutheran anti-wordly theology, and 
the liberal and reformed theologies which neglect the divine, thus 
profaning it. (Kingdom of God and History, op. cit., p. 128-31). 
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Because the socialist movement recognizes the cleavage in 
man, it is not under illusions. It knows that there is a class 
struggle: The proletariat fights in the class struggle. But the 
proletariat tries to fight in the struggle in such a way as to ab- 
olish the sverageie. This is what gives the proletariat its anti- 
demonic significance. It does not absolutize as sully as capital- 


ism the forms within which it finds itself. ("The Protestant Prin- 


ciple and the Proletarian Situation,” ms. op. cit.) The proletar- 


iat tries to break through the form of the class struggle and ab- 
olish it, creating new forms. The proletarian movement Panad its 
foe in ideology. Thus it tries to smash through the ideology built 
by fhe bourgeoisie. For the proletariat, all that camouflages cap- 
italism is ideology; all that reveals it in its stark and cruel 
nakedness is disruptive of ideology. For the proletariat, therefore, 
the church is a fountain of ideology, for it tries to sweeten over 
the class conflict. (Ibid.) 

But, Tillich would say, the proletariat, unless it grasps 
the Protestant principle, runs the danger of building its own ideo- 
logy and becoming self-absolutized and demonic itself. The prole- 4 
tariat will fall into the demonic illusion of Utopianism instead of 


sharing only in the fulfillment of anticipation, eudaimonia thr ough | 
creativity, and in blessedness. The Protestant principle guards | Hy 


against Utopianism, which makes for the false anticipation of some- wee 


ioe 


‘thing tangible and undialectical. The proletariat, following the ig 


counsel of Marx, reports Tillich, senses that providence (fate) and : la: 
responsibility (freedom) are dialectically united in the proletarian sj 
struggle. The Protestant church must prevent the degeneration of i 
this dialectic into either the view that all is necessitated or that | a 
all is free. 


This, then; is the character of the proletarian situation. 
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What, then, is the character of the Protestant principle, 
and what should be the aims of the Protestant churches in the pres- 
ent era of development of world history? 

The church must seek out the proletariat and imbue them 
with the Protestant principle. First, of course, the churches must 
imbue themselves with the Protestant principle. In this effort the 
church representatives should only show what the demonic is, or 
they will risk falling into it. Hence the church leaders must not 
actively engage in working class action against the demonic. But 
the Christian people must fight against the demonic and be willing 


to take the risks involved. (Kimgdom of God and History, op. cit., 


p. 131). It is interesting to see that Tillich here is really sug- 
gesting a break between the leadership and laity of the Protestant 
churches which would end what Tillich calls a virtue - the lay char- 
acter of the Protestant churches. To try to preserve the church 
from being demonized in this way would be to demonize it by absolu- 
tizing it - the very thing that Tillich finds so regrettable in the 
Roman church. 

First, then » we must free the church from the demonic. That 
is, we must recover for the church the Protestant principle. (One 


cannot suppose that Tillich means that we can completely free the 


church from the demonic, for that would divide her from history). 


The church must prepare us for the coming together of love and power, 
) 


or law. To do this the church may have to end her Protestant per- 


lod, transcending herself and following her invisible, demon-shat- 


tering history of which her visible history is only a representative. 


(See "The End of the Protestant Era," Student World, 1937, No. 1). 


The Protestant church must (its laity must) help end econ- 
omic domination over all life, by fighting against capitalism and 
war. The Christian laity in the church must work for socialism 
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and world peace. The Protestant church as a whole should not go 
on record as supporting socialism, but should attack evils and ex- 
pose them. The individual minister should belong to one or another 
political party, Tillich stated in one lecture. (Delivered at Mead- 
ville Theological Seninary; winter quarter, 1939-40). But the in- 
dividual minister should not belong to a party which causes others 
of other parties to be excluded from his church services. Frankly, 
stated Tillich in another of the same lecture series, we need a 
revolution. ‘The only question is how to do this without losing 
the human values of Christianity and humanism - and the answer to 
that question lies with Protestantism. 

The working class which today is fighting the demonries of 


intellectualism, eroticism, capitalism, and allies, is fighting 


with rational instead of unconditioned weapons. The rational has 
broken down the symbols of unconditionedness which give force to 
the anti-demonic effort. Protestantism has those vitally necessary 


. 
symbols and must lend them to the working class in its struggle. 


(This and the following from the same lecture series). Protestant- 
ism has ended its era, but it will pass out altogether unless it 


stands on the boundary and prophesies through the creative symbol- 


ism that stems forth from the undondi tioned abyss. if Protestant- A 


ism does not relate itself to the proletarian situation (if it does 


not stand in fate) it will die. 
The basic character of Protestantism is its SPUR PEORIA AG: 


Hence beabontantion, unlike mage Te on 


formecreating principle. 
can relate itself to the proletarian situation - even though it is 


not at all related as yet. The Protestant principle does not ex- 


plain perversion and demonry as the conflict of body (evil) versus a 
spirit (good), but sees that both are fatefully perverted and es- 


sentially good. Unfortunately Protestantism has either forgotten 
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or has ideologized its principle. Orthodoxy and idealism have neatly 
capsuled God in a set of dotrines and they say that we can “get God” 
“by self-realization, by obeying a neat set of rules. But God is the 
opposite of rules; he is Unconditionedness. Ortioioxy is the tool 

of the feudal powers and idealism and humanism are weapons of the 
modern bourgeoisie. ‘The Protestant principle will smash down these 
ideologies. The anti-ideological character of the Protestant prin- 


ciple is due to justification. Justification is the certainty that 


in destroying the contradictions of human nature man is called to 
the transcendent fulfillment of his essential nature. In other 
words, Protestantism opposes every ideology, because it has for it- 
self the certainty that these ideologies are mere reflections of 
the contradictions of human nature, which contradictions must be 
destroyed that fulfillment may be achieved. 

Protestantism must guard against dogma, pietism (viewing 
religion as something for the "inner life"), the humanistic ideal 
of personality ("right thinking will conquer every evil!"), tie- 
ups with the state, and nationalism. Protestantism must decide 
for the Protestant principle. 

To decide for the Protestant principle means to appeal to 
the vital impulses that stem from the abyss and not just to the 
intellectual impulses. In our discussion of personality, we have 
seen how Tillich regards these vital impulses as decisive. To ap- 
peal to these impulses we need symbol and myth, not just rationally 
ordered "facts" concerning the actual situation. ("Protestantism 


oe 


and the Proletarian Situation” ms. op. cit.) 


Protestantism must have ritual, prophecy, a positive message » 


and be rich in contrasts. I1t must oppose and reject all absolutes. 


‘aa 


—— a 


*Here we have a recognition that law must be dynamic and 
break down older laws and systems of law. This idea is emphasized 
frequently in his writings. 
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tion to his essential nature. 


the truth that man's fateful necessities have obliged him to use 
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(George Williems, "Sin in the Theology of Paul Tillich,® B. D. 
dissertation, Meadville Theological School) .Because Protestantism 
has lost these prophetic attributes, the prophetic protest against 
the demonry of capitalism is breaking through in various secular 


guises such as socialism, communism, and even National Socialism 


(which is a perverted secular protest). 


The Protestant principle that nothing is to be absolutized 
is symbolized in Christianity by the worship of a suffering God. 
Having a God who suffers is having a God who is God simply because 
he is not God, who is absolute by virtue of his never being abso- 
lute, who has power by virtue of the renunciation of power. The 
suffering God is the supreme negation of all absolutes and all dem- 
onries. it is the metaphysical judgment that all judgments are 
equivocal and not unambiguously divine. Worshipping a God ehe suf- 
fers is orienting oneself to the principle that nothing escapes 
judgment, that nothing escapes suffering. 

The suffering God is only one of the symbols in which the 
Protestant principle is portrayed. Others are the Fall, Salvation, 


the Millenium, and the Kingdom of God. Evidently heaven and hell 


are rejected by Tillich as extraneous Iranian incursions which smack 


of individual salvation rather than of Jewish historical salvation. 
Hell, Tillich states, is a self-contradictory concept, for it can- 
not exist. 

Creation is a mythological concept standing for the essen- 
tial nature of man which is free and is body as well as spirit in 
perfect harmony. 

The Fall is a mythological concept standing for man's exis- 
tential nature which, being rooted in fate, contains a contradic- 


The temptation is mythological for 
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his freedom to turn away from his essential freedom and uncondition- 
edness, and to absolutize and to destroy forms. This myth also 
portrays the social character of sin which finds its reality in 
social personality. Further, this myth depicts the fact that sin 
is freely committed, though it shares in the fateful. 

Salvation is the overcoming of the fall. It is thus supra- 
hisorical and not indi vidual. 


The millenium is a myth for conditioned fulfillment, which 


we have described above. The second coming is also symbolic of 
future novelty and future freedom and stands as an assurance that 
the continuation of novel ty and meaningfulness shall be. 

The Kingdom of God is the supra-historical mythological 
state of transcendent salvation toward which all history is oriented. 

And so we have a gamut of these symbols appealing to the 
vital impulses, calling forth decision for the Protestant principle 
which will effect new balances and harmonies instead of demonry 
and disharmony.” 

In such a way, itxhistory to be developed. 

And thus we conclude our discussion of the relation of 


essence and existence in Tillich's philosophy of history. 


— “ ~-~- 


a 


*See P. Tillich, "The Religious Symbol," Journal of Liberal 
Religion, Summer, 1940. Also criticism and reply, Spring I941. 


CHAPTER III 


ESCHATOLOGY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 


PAUL TILLICH 


History has a meaning which is in conditioned fulfillment, 


described above, and a transcendent meaning which is in transcend- 


ent fulfillment, or eschatology, states Tallich. Conditioned ful- 
fillment has meaning by virtue of its relationship to transcendent, 
eschatological fulfillment. 


The. meaning of history, asserts Tillich, is 


1) not in an historical end or approximation of an historical 
end, as per Karl Marx. Such a view contradicts human nature which 
is full of the cleavage between essence and existence (though the 
: two are dialectically united). A future end would oony — to mu 
the future people who lived in such a state of affairs, for meaning- 
: fulness depends upon standing in the cleavage of historical fate 


and before unconditionedness. If we say the meaning of history is 


in the approximation to an historical end, then the approxination 


: becomes the end, and the statement becomes self-contradictory. 


(Kingdom of God and History, op. cit., PP. 105-114). 


2) not in cyclical history as it was with the Greeks, and 


with Spengler. Such a view reduces history to nature. Good and 

bad disappear and self-realization and self-power become paramount. 
5) not in a transcendent super-nature unconnected with his- 

tory as it was with Plato and Plotinus. This sets the eternal over 

against time in an undialectical manner. Hence temporal history | ; 

Can have no meaning for the eternal. and vice vérsa. 


The eschatological meaning of history is, instead, "The Mi 
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supra-historical unification and purification of all elements of 


preliminary meaning which have become embodied in historical act- 


ivities and institutions." This is Tillich's regrettably vague 


way of saying that we must cleanse the freedoms that are embodied 
in all our prophetic and demonic movements of their entanglement 
with the sinful and the fateful, and we must symthesize these free- 
doms by bringing them into the presence of unconditionedness. In 
short, the end of history is to return the freedom that has become 
embodied in fate back to its unconditioned source, to God. Such 


an end is not historical, but supra-historical. (Tillich in The 


Kingdom of God and History, op. cit., p. 113) All the dispersed 
bits of freedom in nature and in decisions have a supra-historical | 
unity. All of them insofar as they stand in fate are not pure, but 
filled with perversions and distortions. The end of history is to 
overcome the dispersion and impurity in freedom. The end of history 
is to overcome history! Thus the ultimate meaning of history is 
unattainable, for it is transcendent. Yet conditioned fulfillment 
cannot be understood except in relation to this transcendent end. 
Therefore the Kingdom of God as a symbol stands for both 
the individual end and the universal end. ‘ 
Eternal liffe is universal, transcendent fulfillment. In- 
dividual life is both eternal life and eternal death. This latter 
represents the continual struggle between fulfillment and the fail- 
ure to attain fulfillment, In this struggle man is involved. Man! s 


real existence, Tillich states, is eternal death. His essential 


existence is eternal life. Hence for him the Kingdom of God is 
present insofar as it is transcendent and future insofar as it is 


the ob ject and purpose of history. (P. Tillich, "Eschatology and 


Personal Destiny; ms.) 


The Kingdom of God is the symbolic expression of this 
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of the anti-demonic principle, and hence it is the bearer of his- 
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ultimate, eschatological:end and meaning of existence which‘ trans-. 
cends existence. The Singdom of God suggests that the meaning of 
all existence is human history (freedom) and the meaning of all 
human history is transcendent fulfillment of freedom. (1Lbid., p. 
114-5). The Kingdom of God is the symbol of the final victory over 
the demonic in existence and in human history in particular. The 
Kingdom of God is not just the restoration of an original order 
that has been destroyed by sin. That would be static, and the King- 
dom of God is dynamic. lt is the dynamic fulfillment of the ultim- 
ate meaning of existence against the contradictions of existence. 
(Ibid., p. 117). 

Human history is a history of salvation unto the Kingdom 
of God. This salvation is attained "partially in history, complete- 
ly beyond history.” (Ibid., p.- 120) The salvation unto the Kingdom 
within history is determined by the history of the church - partly 
through the historical growth of the church itself, and partly 
through the conscious or unconscious relation of all history to 


the history of the church. The church is the bearer of freedon, 


tory. But when we say this we must think in terms of the invisible 
as well as the visible church. The meaning of the "pre-salvation” 


history is drawn from anticipation of the complete salvation to be 


realized supra-historically. (Ibid., p. 122). And the meaning of 


"pre-salvation" history is drawn also from the anticipation of and 


realization of the partial salvation which comes with the reception 


of Christ, the center of history, the anti-demonic unconditioned- 

ness entering into human decision. ~~ 
Salvation, then, "is the actual overcoming of the contra- 

diction between essence and existence upon which world history is 


based." (Ibid., p. 124). World history is a struggle of powers, 
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some of which support historical purpose and some of which betray 
it. Salvation is judgment passed upon these powers. Judgment is 
the destruction of one power Oe - the destruction of a dem- 
onic power by a prophetic power. Only in the Kingdom of God does 
this judgment (salvation) express itself as the power of love, the 
unity of the world powers. 7 

Nistory is not only judged by eschatological salvation, but 
it is supported by it. This is what enables history to exist, for 
power cannot exist save in reference to uncondionedness. 

And just as salvation is the bearer of world history, so 
it is equally true that world history is the fragmentary actualiza- 
tion of salvation. World history is, as we have said, a history of 
Kairos - of moments of decision into which unconditionedness (sal- 
vation, the Kingdom of God) has entered. (Ibid., e326) 5 

if we would perpetuate history, the arena of all meaning- 
fulness, then we would work and strive for the building of the in- 
visible and visible Christian community which is the residence 
of social decision, of Kairos, and hence of freedom. If we would > 
perpetuate history, we must stand in fate, where we can see that 
history has its inevitable side dialectically linked with its free 
aspects. Seeing this, we will realize that "only that which at 
least potentially exists as a reality can be realized historically." 
(Ibid., p 142). And we will reject pacifism and moralizing and take 
up the weapons of symbol and power. 

“ur entire grasp of what we can do in our Kairos is pre- 
dicated upon our understanding of the eschaton. History is by 
virtue of its eschaton - which can never be.historically attained 
but only pointed to. There is nothing in the eschaton that is 
not anticipated in the existing. That is the eschatology of Paul 
Tillich. 


CHAPTER IV 


CRITICISM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OF 
PAUL TILLICH 


The work of Professor Paul Tillich is truly formidable. 
Whether one can agree with his philosophy of history or not, one 
must regardless grant that it is a well thought through and com- 


pletely unified piece of work. The way in which he has fitted the 


common concepts of the average man such as "fear", “loneliness”, 
"happiness," "freedom," "Christ", etc., into a masterful religious- 
historical philosophy is nothing short of remarkable. Fate, deci- 
sion, Kairos, etc., all bear a particular relationship to one another, 
and the way in which Tillich developed his system of complicated 
terminology is unfathomable. It must have been a delicate and 

tedious process. Yet at no point can one categorically accuse him 

of misusing his terms. If in the term "fate" there seem to be two 
possible interpretations, then Tillich does not build a structure 


upon that term which is contradictory and not understandable. dHe 


carefully links necessity and freedom to that term in such a qua- 
lifiedly loose way that the terms can bend without being broken. 
His philosophy of history is exhaustive. No aspect of re- 
baste is left unsolved because Tillich did not dare to discuss it. 
Every thought that man can think is related to his system. Science 
has its place; symbols have their place; modern psychology is. brought 
in to fortify his arguments; the history of religions re-inforces 


his conclusions. 


His thought is profound. This is a hard lesson to learn. 
A sentence or a paragraph at first sounds like unintelligible 
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chatter. It is only as one reads on and sees every aspect of exist- 
ence carefully locked into a neat pattern that one sees fully the 
profundity of his thought. Empiricism is not rejected because Til- 
lich has any anti-scientific quirk; it is rejected only because in 
Tillich's mind, a metaphysical analysis shows that a purely empir- 
ical statement remains unavoidably ambiguous in character. 

Professor Tillich's thought suggests wide horizons. The 
richness of his thought stems from a wide reading of many types of 
philosophy, and of numerous other branches of knowledge. 

Tillich, moreover, is not an isolated intellectual. He 
cannot be charged with the faults he condemns (unless in a few minor 
qualified circumstances). He does not erect a metaphysical wall 
around himself and settle back to draw his university salary for 


teaching students how not to thinl. His thought is intended to be 


useful to those who receive it. And he participates in the social 
process. 

Ultimately the question of the acceptance or rejection of 
Tillich's philosophy of history becomes largely a question of the 
acceptance or rejection of the metaphysical premise upon which it 
is predicated. However, there are certain devolutions from that 
center, regardless of one's attitude to it, that can be questioned. 
Because, fault of the translator or not, it cannot be said that 
Tillich is always precisely clear. 

Tillich's picture of the human situation, once nenins is 
this: . 


Unconditionedness 


f t : = tee me eee = 


— Red Cross table 


Conditionedness 
(absolutization) 


A man has a dollar. He can either spend it at the bar or 
donate it to the Red Cross.” Freedom enters into that decision. 
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But at the same time he can either absolutize the Red Cross table, 
the bar, or neither. Only if he absolutizes neither does he, in 


making his choice among the given, choose also transcendently for 


the Unconditioned. Into this transcendent decision also does free- 


dom enter. Let us say that the bar represents a demonry and the 
Red Cross table a prophetic movement. Then, says Tillich, the man | 
should choose, but not absolutize, the Red Cross table, because in 

choosing for the Red Cross table he chooses against a demonry and 


makes a choice for unconditionedness, for prophecy. 


It is to be noted that choice exists, freedom exists, on 
two levels: first, in the choice between the given, and second, in 
the transcendent choice between the demon and God, the Unconditioned, 
which choice is implied in the choice of the given. 


| Criticism can, therefore, be brought against Tillich upon 


both of these two levels. This writer will attempt to point out 4 
the nature of such criticism as he sees it without drawing final : 
judgment, which he feels he is as yet incompetent to make. 

In the first place, it has been objected that, however we 
may love to deceive ourselves, the cold fact is that we have no 
freedom to choose between two physical objects. Every choice, it 
has been said, is made according to a criterion - the support of | j 
human existence. Therefore, it can be argued, no choice is free, 
; but each is made according to our particular construction of the q 
| criterion. This construction depends upon the particular needs 


we have, i.6., upon our conditioned situation. 


Tillich would immediately rejoin that the very statement 
that men are conditioned becomes itself conditioned. Critics would 


agree. Tillich would then add that such a statement, being con- 


oat —— 


*This latter suggests altruism. Tillich says agape is also 
self-affirmation. | 


be told. Let us take, for example, Tillich's view of truth. It 
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ditioned, has no appeal to truth. Critics would aieceree. 

The notion that a conditioned statement has no appeal to 
truth is possibly not so self-evident as Tillich might suppose. 
For truth is a difficult thing to define, as no philosopher need 


can be called categorical and unwarranted, too. Granted that free- 
dom is truth, who shall be judge of what is demonic and what is 

not? Tillich holds that capitalism is demonic; but a follower of 
Tillich who accepts his basic premise might say: "No, professor, 
your free will has simply absolutized the working class; it is real- 
ly capitalism that is prophetic and the working class that is dem- 
onic." Tillich might insist, "Look about you, do you not see that 
gold is made God, that thousands are permitted to starve in its 
name?" The follower might reply: "No, I do not see it at all. Your 
freedom has been misused for you to call gold responsible. ‘You are 
subject to the- demonic. tlt is John L. Lewis that is responsible 
and he alone.” Under these circumstances, what appeal can be made 
to truth? It can hardly be said that the economic laws of capit- 
alism demonstrate its responsibility, for it can be replied that 

the capitalists have chosen for Unconditionedness and they do not 
sanctify these laws as holy, but the working class has absolutized - 
of the system of capitalism. In short, a critic can say to Tillich: 


Your will is so free that it has not been conditioned by the real 


nature of events, and your judgment does not have a proper relation 


thereto. 


It can be argued that under the assumption of freedom the 
standards of truth are just as arbitrary as under the assumption of 


conditionedness. 


Tillich, it must be remembered, grants that the given con- 
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ditions values, as he states in his essay, "The Ontological Basis 
of Values.” Therefore his rejoinder is that though man's will is 
free and therefore can sin or err, it is also conditioned, which 
helps man to understand tha t capitalism dws absolutize itself more 
than the proletariat at present. 

A defender of déterdinion stent argue that every decision 
and statement. he makes is, true, a product of his conditioning. He 
might then go on to say that he has been conditioned to want to 
live and live well. The conditioning to which he has been subject, 


he might continue, has varied in amount during his PStime; ae 


pending upon how much knowledge of conditig ~ he had been exposed 
to. At least the conditioning 


Cll 


er "been exposed to has led him 
to think that. Furtyeftore, his conditioning and the conditioning 
of the human race, he is conditioned to observe, shows him that 

the greater the knowledge of the conditioned world, the greater the 
knowledge of the tools for living well. Therefore, he would con-. 
clude, the very conditioning which leads him to wish to live and 
live well leads him also to understand that living well depends 


upon a knowledge of (he would say a conditioning by) the greatest 


amount of necessity possible. Hence, he would say, he is conditioned 
to enter into conversation with other people in order that he may 


learn of (be conditioned by) their conditioning and that they may 


be reciprocally informed of (conditioned by) his. Thus a greater 

share of the necessity of the wo rld will be known by all, and hence 

all will depart a little more informed on the conditioning of exis- 

tence, and consequently a little more able to live and live well. 
This argument of the deterministic school presumes that 

the greater the ignorance of necessity, the greater the disagree- 

ments between conditioned people. A complete knowledge of all con- 


a ae by all people would end all disagreements and would cons- 
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stitute truth. | 

Of course many adherents of the deterministic school refuse 
to present their arguments in such a form, but this is the only 
honest form in which their thesis can be stated. 

The reply of Tiliich is that conditioned knowledge presup- 
poses decision and hence freedom, and that conditioned know ledge 
is affected by the free decision. 

Involved in this choice of whether to spend one's money at 
the bar or at the Red Cross table is the transcendent choice for 
freedom or absolutization. One can with complete freedom decide 
that one's choice of bar or table is (partly) free, in which case 
he chooses for the Unconditioned. Or one can with complete freedom 
decide that his choice is (completely) determined, in which case 
he absolutizes the form of the bar or Red Cross table. In either 
case, one fom is partly absolutized. 

At this point a second criticism arises. For Tillich be- 
lieves that if the Red Cross tug is symbolic of a prophetic move- 
ment, then one can choose for this and yet not absolutize it. This 
must mean that he decides that his choice for the Red Cross table 
is a free choice. It is to be asked, then, if it is not possible 
for a man to decide that he is making a free choice for a symboli- 
cally demonic thing and to decide that he is making a conditioned 
choice for a prophetic symbol? In other words, Tillich is not very 
clear in péinting out the relationship between sbjective denchrics, 
and the demonic element in choice. Tillich would have men choose 
for socialism rather than for capitalism, because there is anti- 


demonic choice in the commijnity of socialists, But cannot one as 


readily decide to regard as conditioned, to absolutize, the socialist 


movement as the capitalist system? 


The answer to this problem is probably contained in Tillich's 
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view of the nature of power and personality. He would probably 
state that it is possible for one to choose socialism and at the 
same time absolutize it, but he would say that anti-demonic power 
is manifesting itself in the social personality (the complex of 
decisions) of the socialist movement. And consequently a decision 
for socialism at the present time would tend to involve a decision 
for the anti-absolutizing power found therein. To absolutize the 
anti-absolutizing principle is to worship a suffering God; it is 


the negation of all absolutizing; it is exactly what Tillich seeks 


and wants. Therefore, a person, in deciding for the anti-demonic 


socialist movement or Red Cross table may make a partial transcend- 
ent decision that his fateful decision is conditioned, but he can- 


not completely do so, for the very act of choosing for the fateful 


anti-demonic movement is an act of choosing consciously or uncon- 


sciously for the unconditioned principle contained therein. In the 


light of this conscious or unconscious decision for the Unconditioned 
contained within the choice for the given is to be understood Til- 
lich's statement that the Kingdom of God is to be realized “partly 
» « ethrough the conscious or unconscious relation of all history 


to the history of the church." (Kingdom of God and History, Oop. cit., 


p. 121). if one at the present time chooses for socialism, even 
though he consciously thinks that he is absolutizinghis choice, yet 
he is to a certain extent unconsciously choosing for an anti-abso- 
lutizing principle, and thus is relating his history to the his- 
tory of the church. 

This situation will not always obtain, says Tillich. For 
in the future socialism itself, when it attains power, will become 
absolutized - unless it is related to a church alive to the Pro- 
testant principle. 


Possibly Tillich would say that if the socialist mow ement 
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by envisaging it in art, in Christ, and in ecstasy. He also dis-_ 
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could incorporete within itself the Protestant principle it would 
not need to relate itself to any existing church. But for the pres- 
ent the socialist mw ement has no such principle. 

Thus, this writer would remark that the second criticism 
of Tillich's metaphysical premise of freedom, which arises from 
Tillich's own obscurity, does not stand. For Tillich's view of 
objective demonries fits neatly with his premise of freedom, and 
to accept the one is to accept the other; to deny the one is to 
deny the other. | 

A further criticism that may be directed against Tillich 
is in regard to his dialectically divided transcendent and historical 
essence or freedom. It might have been better if Tillich had said 
merely that freedom is caught in fate in existence, but that free- 
dom has become partially unconditioned in human history. As itis, 
however, Tillich states that man has an essential unc ond it ioned- 
ness that is not to be found in history. Tillich finds this out . 
aie 
covers this through faith, through his metaphysical supra-judg- 
ment. But is not his "supra -judgment” in reality an historical 
judgment? Is it not drawn completely from observations of the 


nature of existence and of history? Is it not true, then, that 


unconditionedness is found only in human history and not beyond 


it? Why should unconditionedness, any more than freedom in fate, 
transcend human history? 


Tillich maintains that man transcends himself in making 


his basic decision that all is not conditioned. Man, asserts 


Tillich, cannot "know" this Unconditioned reality under which stands 
his Kairos, but can only hint at it and guard it - and this re- 
quires faith. 


But others, even those accepting his point that man has 
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freedom , will insist that man knows of his freedom by virtue of 
his relationship to the empirical situation. They will state that 
man's decision that he is free stems from observation made in that 
fateful freedom and not from a metaphysical judgment. 

It can be stated that the concept of unchanging essence, 
or unconditionedness, is a purely formal concept, but necessary 
in order to explain how men can adjudge themselves free. It re- 
mains to be explained why, if they are free, they need to trans- 
cend their fateful freadgm to make that judgment. 

lf unconditionedness is historical, not supra-historical, 
then essential freedom is historical freedom. The amount of essen- 
tial freedom is the same as the amount of historical freedom - and 
the amount eartan in hisbrical time. For Tillich to state that a 
man has an essence, but that nowhere in history is that essence to 
be found, seems to be unnecessarily mystical. It assumes that the 
prime judgment of freedom is made outside time, when it is really 
made inside time. il1t is difficult to imagine a creature that is 
"in essence” one thing, and is "in fact” something else. It is 
hard to see that essence can be any different from that which a 
particular historical time has it to be. For Tillich essence is 
changing, but it is also unchanging. But one would think that it 
is exclusively changing according to: 

Ll. what men at a particular time choose to callall-important 
in their lives(according to what their definition of essence is). 

2. how much of whatever men choose to call essence exists 
in history. 

Of course, it might be objected that freedom, even if it 
does exist, is not the essence of history. Freedom must always 
answer the question: freedom for wha t? Some might reply that free- 


dom is unimportant in itself, but is only important for spirit, 
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for the demonic is supported by the creative depth, but tries to 
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which they would define as "a quality of consciousness, and a level 
of emotional sensitivity that depends upon an empathy of individual 
soul for the soul of society and the soul of nature." Even Tillich 
recognizes the question; freedom for what? when he speaks of eu- 
daimonia, blessedness, anticipation, the overcoming of angst and 
loneliness, etc. And it might with cogency be argued that freedom 
for caummunity and for creativity - yes, and freedom for food, cloth- 
ing, leisure, and culture - are all subservient to the grand goal, 
spiritual enrichment, but some may consider that he should have 


stressed freedom only as the immediate goal while stressing spirit- 


ual enrichment as the ultimate goal. 


One must be eareful in reading Tillich to distinguish bet- 


ween "freedom" and "creativity." The present writer is of the opin- 


ion that it is health, leisure, culture, and creativity that serve 


to enrich spirit - and if freedom (of the will) aids creativity 
(and Tillich insists creativity is impossible without freeda), 
well and good. Tillich has perhaps not sufficiently distinguished 
between these two concepts. 

But many can agree with Tillich's point that it is abselut-- 
izations that block creativity, and can join with him in opposing 
them wher ever they arise and in whatever class and quarter of so- 
éiety. 

Along another line, it is possible to criticize Tillich on 
the concept of form. He speaks of the demonic as "form-destroying," 
and yet it is an absolutization of form. The solution can be found 
either in 1) his definition of form or 2) his intent to portray the 
demonic as form-destroying only in its creative depth - in the 
abyss. 


This second interpretation seems to approximate the truth, 


abies. 
Abeta: 
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draw into itself (as finite) the inexhaustibility of the creative 
depth. The demonic is: supported by that which it contradicts and 
perverts - the divine ground and abyss. Therefore, though the 
demonic is creatively form-destroying in its depth, it is uncrea- 
tively farm-absolutizing in its existential manifestations. 

Tillich's development of his doctrine of ideas and truth 
is in indescribably perfect harmony with his entire philosophy. It 
is a masterpiece of fitting various philosophical concepts into a 
neat inclusive system. Many another’ philosopher, having set wp a 
neat pantheistic system, has thrown the entire system into discard 
and contradiction by trying to explain the nature of idea. 

One further problem that does not give evidence of reveal- 
ing an adequate answer is this: Why, in order to exist, does man 
have to sin, to absolutize? 

This has already been discussed partially in the section 
on "Decision" in this paper. tn that section it was pdinted out _ 
that Tillich seems to believe that the element of necessity in fate 
obliges one to choose against Unconditionedness. But precisely why 
this is so is obscure. It would be understandable in a situation 
where powers conflict because only a limited number are permitted 
to exist. Such a situation obtains under any method of production 
that does not give adequately distributed production and restricted 
population. But Tillich does not deny that a method of production 
in which this situation did not obtain might exist. - Yet even in 
such a situation (assuming Tillich would grant that it were pos- 
sible) Tillich insists that the powers from the abyss would issue 
forth into decision and demand committment. Granting this, it is 
not obvious yet why man must, to exist, give absolute committment 


to one or another of the powers. 


It is granted that all free entities may choose to sin. 
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be equally true. If both of these propositions are true, why, @x- 


if all persons continually chose for the prophetic movements of 


. recognize the existence of the divine, (much less the demonic), for 


1'78 


But the corollary proposition that they may chooses not to sin should 


cept under conditions where human life can only be obtained by crush- 
ing human life, does existence involve sin? Possibly there is no 
why. Possibly we have here merely an observation. 


it may be that Tillich regards even such an absolutization 


of form as permits one to see or hear as a demonry. Hence, even 


their times, still, in order to see and hear and touch, they would 
have to conceive of some forms as somewhat absolute. And thus they 
would demonize some of the foms even within the prophetic move- 
ments. | | 

On the other hand, it may be that Tillich conceives of the 
prophetic as impossible of existence save in the presence of its 
dialectical opposite, the demonic. This seems to be the more like- 
ly interpretation. The prophetic is only conceived by virtue of 
the demonic. As soon as men sheens the prophstic to a great extent, 
so soon do they lose consciousness of the need for being prophetic. 
As soon as men begin to choose for prophecy and Unconditionedness , 
so soon do they forget that there is a deep contrast between demon- 
ry and prophecy. And hence men forget the need for standing under 
divine judgment; they forget the vital demand that they do not ab- 
solutize; hence, as soon as the contrast is no longer obvious, then 
the need to be creative is no longer felt. That is why Tillich 
speaks of the "hidden" demonries of our day. Hidden demonries are 
those of which we are not conscious, because we have so profaned 
our outlook that we have forgotten the compelling contrast between 
divine and demonic. Having forgotten that contrast we see no rea- 


son why we should be divine and creative. Indeed, we do not even 
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the divine can only be known by virtue of its dialectical opposi- 
tion to the demonic. 

To stop sinning completely human beings would have to eter- 
nally choose the divine. To do this would mean to cease being cons- 
cious, to cease being free, and hence, to cease being human - for 
upon the contrast of divine and demonic all these things depend. 
Thus to stop sinning means to stop existing. That is why the King- 
dom of God is supra-historical. 

Such, it is safe to suppose, is the correct interpretation 
of Tillich's view that to exist means to sin. This view, granted 
the Tillichian premise, is profound and consistent in every detail, 
and worthy of a great philosopher. 

When we enter upon the question of fate in decision, there 
are certain minor criticisms that may be offered. lt has been 
shown that idea is probably to be equated with freedom. And yet 
Tillich speaks of the “fate of ideas"; and it hardly seems right 
to substitute the "fate of freedom." It almost appears that Til- 
lich has used the word "idea" in two senses - one to express the 
transcendent freedon which is the root of ideas in fate, and another 
sense to express the free yet fateful conscious actions of human 
beings which occur in fate. If such is the case, idea can be equated 
with essence only on the transcendent level. The idea, apparently, 
is a (novel) apprehension of meaning, but 1) it is related to his- ; 
torical fate and 2) it has its own inner infinity (fate). 

 Tillich is obscure often in laying down his complex ter- 
minology, but we can nevertheless apprehend in general what he 
wishes to convey without any damage to our grasp of the whole of 
his philosophy. 

Tillich's treatment of fulfillment is remarkably done and 


is made clear by fitting perfectly into his philosophy and by being 
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brought into relationship with common human emotional experiences 
such as fear, hepndnees, etc. These vague terms are given rich 
meaning through being defined in relation to a philosophy. It is 
impossible to adequately use such terms except in a context - one 
does not have to be a semanticist to agree to that. 

~T4illich regards human history as the highest product of 
nature. It would be interesting if Tillich would present us with 
a more detailed exposition of the relationship of natural 6 volu- 
tion to the rise of consciousness and freedom. This would give us 
a more lucid picture of why freedom arises to unconditionedness 


only in community, in social decision. What part would Tillich as- 


cribe to physiological development, and would he agree that man's 
freedom depends on this? Would he further agree that man's part- 


icular physiology is the product of his community, which in turn 


is a result of man's struggle for existence and meaning? 

Tillich's concept of a"power" at first could be considered 
a trifle mysterious. One imagines (for all thinking is done in _ 
terms of empirically observed forms) some kind of cozy gaseous 
stuff steaming up out of a big cave (the abyss). On closer inspec- 


tion a "power" seems to resolve itself into the dialectic of deci- 


sion that causes a community to lose consciousness of freedom and 


creativity when it chooses very frequently for freedom and creativ- 


F 


ity, and that causes it to become conscious of freedom again when 
it has chosen excessively often for the finite form. The first 
type of power is of course demonic power depending on existence 

and the second is of course prophetic or spiritual power depend- 
ing on grace. Power, like the sbyss from which it stems; has no 
real existence in itself, but only in the freedom and fate in which 


it is expressed. Therefore Tillich uses the term power, it becomes 


clear, because it is a symbol that people are in the habit of using. 
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(See His ‘discussion of symbols, treated elsewhere). Tillich refuses 
simply to disregard this symbol, because it would not exist unless 
it had meaning. Tillich brings the symbol "power" into relation 
with his philosophy, and shows it to be a symbolic expression re- 
vealing the character of human decision. 

Here again Tillich shows genius in consistently carrying 
out his philosophy. Tillich probably does not mean to say that 
power is not found in nature, but uses the term "might" here to dis- 
tinguish the dialectic of nature from the dialectic that confronts 


unconditionedness, thus avoiding further misunderstanding. 


A suspicion arises that the profane perhaps d@s contain 


just a little more of the sinful that the holy, when Tillich speaks | 


of the necessity of the profane's “reafizing the individual forms 
of meaning, and arranging them within a theoretical and puiettea’ 
system. When science dows so, does it not in a certain degree ab- 
solutize those forms’ Is not seeing forms and multiplying forms, 
and recording statistics on forms in a certain degree absolutizing 
them, forgetting their transitory nature? 

Again, Tillich, as has been said, des not precisely enun- 
ciate “the tie-up between law and systems of production which per- 


mit only a certain small number of powers to exist, which restrict 


the number and scope of decisions and which render them therefae 


demonic. It may be true, as Tillich says, that a better system of — 
production would cause a lack of consciousness of the danger of 
demonic power and would cause people to ‘saane creativity and lose 
again their better system of production. But that does not com- — 
pletely excuse Tillich for not showing clearly the relation between 
law and production. 


In Tillich's depiction of development it is to be wondered, 


if God's grace is breaking through in the secular form of proletarian 
ite | 
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movements, why the proletariat cannot become the visible church 
representing the invisible church and containing the anti-demonic 
principle and why the visible church, now nearly devoid of recog- 
nition of the anti-denonte principle, cannot be henceforth regarded 
as demonic. Is Tillich here absolutizing terms so that he cannot 
see that the proletarian organizations might sometime constitute the 
church? Probably not. Probably Tillich would agree that the C.I. 
0. might become the church, but to do so it would of course have 

to worship a suffering God. As yet Christ is the symbol for the 
suffering God in our culture. There is no working class leader who 
adequately symbolizes the anti-demonic principle and who has become 


symbolic (whose name calls forth power from the abyss) for our entire 


culture. itn the absence of such a situation the present Christian 


church with its Chris t must remain the church. 


Tillich does regard the proletariat of our culture as the 
latent church becoming manifest, though it is not completely under - 
stood to the present writer just in what sense he means this. Cer- 
tainly he considers the present visible church as at best. « witness 
to the Unconditioned. In his essay, "The End of the Protestant 


Era" (The Student World, 1957, Volume 50, No. 1; pp 49-57}, Tillich 


sees and foresees the rapid disintegration of the visible Protes- 
tant Churches. The conditions of on which gave rise to the 
present Protestant churches no longer obtain. Therefore the pres- 
ent Protestant. churches will give way and even now are giving way 
to a onus of “neo-Catholicism" (Tillich says "Catholicism" in quo- 
tation marks) which will make use of symbols and sacraments and 
authority, which will include humanism, which will criticize the 
social and cultural order without identifying itself with any soc- 
ial or cultural group, which will not seék nor expect the cenlate 


fulfillment of the Kingdom of God in historical time, and which, 
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with all this, will preserve the Protestant principle of open dis- 
# 


cussion and criticism within the church organization. Tillich does 


not point out in more detailed construc tion than this the nature 


of the organization of the. coming era to which he would be willing 


to apply the symbol, "church". 


Finally, there are ambiguities in Tillich's doctrine of 


symbols. Tillich describes these well in his article in the Jour- 


nal of Liberal Religion (op. cit.) but does not clearly draw the 


distinction between vital impulses and symbols on the one hand and 


intellectual impulses and ideas on the other. It appears that sym- 
bols are simply more directly related to the abyss through the sub- 
conscious entering into decision whereas the ideas and intellectual 
impulses are vital impulses upon which freedom and fate in decision | 
have thoroughly acted. Stated otherwise, symbols represent the 
transcendent choice made in the fateful decision; words and ideas 
make up the fateful decision itself. But even though symbols are 


closely related to the abyss, why use them? Evidently they sive 


force to anti-demonic efforts because they somehow contain creative- 


ness within themselves. A411 this could be made more clear by Til- 
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lich. What is sure is that he feels that revelation (the grace 


2 of unconditioned freedom) comes into decision through these sym-— 
bols. 
If criticism of Tillich has been ample, it is because first, 


% 


there is good thought upon which to work criticism. And good thought 
means that criticism must be lengthy in order to be pertinent. And 


it is because, second, much of the criticism has been directed at 


errors of omission. What Tillich has not said has been pointed to 


more than what he has said. 
The m@et remarkable theological implication of Tillich's 


work remains the notion that God is the fount of sin, and yet God 
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is not responsible for evil, but men. 


The two contributions of Tillich which to this writer seem 


the most valid and original are 
1. the idea that happiness is dependent upon decision and 


creativity - the negation of all absolutizations. 


2. the idea that men are constantly trying to make gods of 
finite things, this being the antithesis of decision and creativity. 
The present writer has above sugvsested some criticisms of 
Tillich's explanation of this latter point, but nothing is so 


clear as the fact that this is true. Everywhere in society there 


is resistance to change. In the most revolutionary of organiza- 
tions, the doctrines are dogmatized. Whether absolutization will 
exist in this dagree in a society capable of feeding its people 
remains to be seen, for there has not yet existed upon earth such 

a society. But there are indications that Tillich is right in say- 


ing that absolutizations will persist. 
CONCLUSION: A COMPARATIVE CRITICI Gi 


Apart from the agreement or disagreement of the writer with 
the conclusions drawn by Dawson, Croce, Ortega, and Tillich, it 
seems to the writer that Dawson and Tillich have presented the more 
thoroughly thought out philosophies of history. Some credit is to 
be denied Dawson on this score, forhe has the "official" (2) Roman 
Catholic philosophy of history to draw upon, and, while it must be 
said, that much of Dawson's thinking is commendable, it is not or- 


iginal. 


Dawson has presented us with a system which is not a dial- 
ectic of metaphysical and physical, mt an imperfect contradiction. 
The Roman Catholic church has been torn long by this problem. Daw- 


son has given us an unchanging world of essences, and yet has tried 


aa 


meaning in a structure fran which metaphysics is barred, he lapses 


in doing so he is of course subject to the criticism which persons 


‘been guilty of pride, but Ortega leaves so much omitted that one 
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bravely to advance a concept of historical progress. But the two 
can not be correlated. One or the other must go in the form in 
which Dawson presents them. Either God is found in history and 
changes and develops and is accessible to all who stand in history, 
or else it is absurd to advance a theory of "spiritual progress" 
that is to take place in the historical ambits. Where essence is 
unchanging, knowledge and meaning, if they depend on essence, can- 
not be found in history. Dawson in the end is hemes to reconcile 
the paradox as Roman Catholics who wish to reconcile the two at all 
have always done: call the relationship of heavenly and earthly a 
pure unfathomable mystery. 

Croce and Ortega have proffered a dialectic, but in the for- 
mre it is confusedly and in the latter inadequately carried out. 


Croce, as we have seen, runs into difficulties when he at- 


‘tempts to reject metaphysics altogether. In his attempt to find 


into an epistemology the intuitionism of which is rife with camou- 
flaged metaphysics. His dialectic A Gen fails to reveal a basis 
for knowledge that will not be subject to the criticisms of those 
who maintain that a conditioned statement or feeling can have no 
authority. Unwilling to brunt these criticisms, he attributes me- 
taphysical capacities for getting truth through intuition to the 
human mind. And then he simply denies his creation the "shame" of 
the metaphysical name. : | 4 


Ortega follows a Hegelian development of his dialectic, but 


like Tillich have made of Hegel. Ortega lapses unavoidably into 


idealistic determinism. But his crowning defect is the elliptical 


character of his thought. Possibly others more adequate have simply 


wr 
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hesitates even to criticize him. Now if as Fe unfinished thoughts 
that he has woven were original and revolutionary we might forgive 
him for merely moving "toward .a philosophy of history", to quote 
the title of his latest book. But his thoughts rather appear to be 
essays of elaboration and interpretation of old ideas and develop- 
ments. 

Paul Tillich) the Protestant, has presented us with the 
one philosophy of history among the four modern Ones which we have 
studied that, by virtue of its premise, avoids both the Catholic 
type of contradiction of essence and existence and the unwarranted 
assumption of the deterministic Hegelian hierarchy of ideas and 
values on the one hand, and avoids the deterministic Leuanente lish 
ee pragmatism and mechanistic materialism on the other. And yet 
Tillich's philosophy of history d@s not try to overturn the entire 


“pody of science and assert in its face that there is nothing fate- 


ful at all in the world. 


To this writer, the assumption of the Hegelian hierarchy 
has as Wadriaks Charis, and solves absolutely nothing - for if 
those eternal truths are to give meaning to existence, then exis- 
tence must be determined by them, and we are left with a determin- 
istic structure into which meaning can only flow by the sheerest 
Dawson-like mystery. 

Therefore, for this writer, the argument resolves itself 
into a contest between Tillich's claims for his premise and deter- 
ministic materialism's claims that this premise is not necessary 
for knowledge, spirit, and meaningfulness in the world. 

- With these two sets of claims, and not with those of Dawson, 
Croce, or Ortega, philosophy will have to wrestle during coming 
years. It must be force and propaganda that will meet the claims 


of the Dawsons, Croces and Ortegas, since for philosophy the issues 


they raise have been settled. 


\ 


Thus we conclude our study of a Catholic, a Protestant, 


and two secularists. 
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